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ABSTRACi 

An evaluation of the Multiple Wage Earner (MWE) 
discretionary grant program and Enhanced Skills Training (EST) 
program developed by the Department of Healtr^ and Human Services is 
reported. The EST program was intended to reach hard-to-employ 
refugees through improvement of the quality of jobs available to 
refugees experiencing difficulties becoming self-sufficient, and the 
MWE program was designed to en':ourage all potential wage earners 
within a household to enter the labor market. The study's major 
conclusions include the following: (1) many of the discretionary 
projects failed to recruit and/or enroll appropriate clients, as a 
result of a variety of factors; (2) contrary to requirements, the 
primary EST service strategy was ^irect placement rather than 
placement after training, and the primary MWE strategy was short-term 
classroom skills training with subsequent entry-level job placement, 
instead of enriched support services and immediate job placement; (3) 
in most cases, EST projects did not succeed in placing participants 
in well paid jobs; and (4) MWE programs were successful in placing 
underserved individuals in entry-level jobs. Project profiles are 
appended. (MSE) (Adjunct SRic Clearinghouse on Literacy Education) 
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GLOSSARY 



Because the refugee tield and the velfare and employment and 
training fields tend to use acronyms, ve have included this glossary for 
the uninitiated. 



MHE « Multiple Wage Earner 

EST " Enhanced Skills Training 

OJT " On-the-Job Training 

ESL " English as a Second Language 

VELT " Vocational English Language Training (also referred to as 
VESL) 

AFDC " Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

AFDC-UP Aid to Familes with Dependent Children - Unemployed 

or * Parent (program for tvo-parent households vhere the 

AFDC-U primary wage earner is unemployed) 

RCA " Refugee Cash Assistance 

GR . General Relief or 

or GA General Assistance 

JTPA " Job Training Partnership Act (successor to CETA) 

MAA « Mutual Assistance Association 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Multiple Wage Earner and Enhanced Skills Training projects 
assessed in this evaliuition were part of a federal effort to learn from 
and develop innovative programs in response to social science research 
on the experience of refugees after arrival in the United States. This 
research — which has focused primarily on the experience of refugee 
arrivals from Southeast Asia in the late 1970's and early 1980's — 
revealed an important fact about the process by which refugees are 
becoming self-sufficient: that having several wage earners substan- 
tially increases the probability that a refugee household will be able 
to earn its way out of poverty since primary wage earners do not appear 
to be advancing to higher paying jobs over time. In response to this 
finding and to concern that some refugee households were at risk of 
long-term welfare dependency, ORR developed the Enhanced Skills Training 
(EST) discretionary grant program to reach hard-to-employ individuals 
and the Multiple Wage Earner (MWE) discretionary grant program to 
encourage all potential wage earners to enter the labor market. 

The EST projects were intended to develop service strategies to 
improve the quality of jobs available to refugees experiencing substan- 
tial difficulties becoming self-sufficient because of large family size, 
limited English language skills, limited work experience, lack of 
specific job skills, or other handicapping conditions. The EST projects 
were required to: 

• design skills training programs to address specific 
skills deficits; and 

• pr.Tvide placement and follow-up services to enable hard- 
to-place clients to locate stable employment. 

Appropriate EST clients were intended to be refugees with identifiable 
barriers to employment, and/or individuals with a personal history of 
difficulty in entering or retaining employment, or under-employed indi- 
viduals whose earnings were not sufficient to enable their households to 
become financially self-sufficient. 
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The Miltiple Wage Earner (mWE) projects were intended to identify 
housebold members with a potential for employment who were not pire-- 
viously reached by refugee employment services (e.g., women, older 
individuals, and youth), tc design effective service packages to over- 
come employment barriers for these underserved groups, and thereby to 
increase the number of wage earners in participating households* The 
MWE projects were required to: 

• identify and recruit secondary wage earners in large 
families where enployment of additional household members 
would 1 if t the household out of poverty or off the 
welfare rolls; and 

• design a service package that included comprehensive 
short-term employment and supportive services to address 
the needs of previously underserved individuals* 

Appropriate MWE clients were intended to be individuals in households 
with more than one potential wage earner who had not previously entered 
the labor market* 

The purpose of this evaluation has been to describe the EST and MWE 
projects implemented with the demonstration funding, and to assess the 
extent to which the federal objectives were furthered* The following 
sections on Findings and Lessons to be Learned summarize the major 
conclusions of the study* 

FINDINGS 

Client Targeting 

Many of the discretionary projects failed to recruit and/or enroll 
appropriate clients, as a result of a variety of factors, including ; 

• an absence of procedures for individualized screening 
and service planning; 

• eligibility criteria that were defined either too broadly 
or too narrowly; 

• a lack of detailed familiarity with the service needs of 
the target population; and 
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• an absence of referral relationahips vith other service 
providers* 

The absence of individualized screening, assessment, and service 
planning procedures at both the EST and MVE projects resulted from 
several circumstances* First, there was an absence of assessment 
instruments appropriate to the skills levels and previous experiences of 
the participants served. Second, vhere assessment instruments had been 
developed as part of mainstream employment and training programs, they 
were not generally available in a form that was sensitive to the 
cultural background and language skills of the liWE and EST participants* 
Partially as a result of the absence of assessment and screening 
procedures, both the EST and MWE projects established categorical eligi- 
bility criteria such as age, cash assistance status, or position in the 
household, rather than targeting clients who were demonstrably in need 
the special services offered* At many EST projects, eligibility 
criteria were defined so broadly that they included virtually any refu- 
gee who inquired about services (e*g*, any unemployed or underemployed 
refugee). At the other extreme, the MWE projects sometimes defined 
eligibility criteria so narrowly that unemployed primary wage earners 
were excluded from services, even though their employment was critical 
to household self-sufficiency* Thus, both kinds of projects seemed to 
develop eligibility criteria that hindered achievement of project 
objectives* 

Although service providers were usually experienced in serving the 
refugee population in their local communities, they were not always 
correct in predicting what services would be in demand within the local 
refugee community* For example, in some FfWE projects, providers went 
out of their way to offer an enriched package of support services 
(including transportation assistauce and access to child care); they 
found that only a relatively small proportion of participants chose to 
utilize these services* In some EST projects, providers offered 
training programs, only to find that training was not an attractive 
service option to the enrolled participants* 
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EST projects usually enrolled a very diverse group of individualsi 
including both new arrivals and refugees who had already been in the 
U.S. for an extended period (i.e., over 36 months). While there was 
nothing improper in this choices it complicated the design of appro- 
priate and effective services. The result for most projects was that 
some recent arrivals did not have the necessary prerequisite skills to 
succeed in the available training, while some refugees who had been in 
the U.S. for a longer period probably did not need training and place- 
ment assistance to obtain the jobs in «rhich projects placed them. 

One reason why projects were not able to recruit and enroll clients 
that would allow them to meet the ORR objectives of targeting dis- 
advantaged clients and helping them obtain jobs at wages high enough to 
achieve self-sufficiency, was the lack of integration of both tme EST 
and MWE projects into a coordinated local refugee referral and service 
system. Host EST projects were operated by agencies that already were 
under contract to provide ORR-funded core employment services. Perhaps 
because these organizations were accustomed to enrolling all refugees 
who applied for services under these contracts, they continued to 
utilize an "open door" approach in enrolling refugees in the EST 
projects. Thus, the EST funds were treated as additional money to offer 
the same kinds of services previously available rather than funds for 
skills training aimed at a specific pool of disadvantaged clients. 

MWE projects generally had a different organizational situation but 
with the same result — they were most often operated by organizations 
that were not the core refugee employment service contractor in their 
locality. In the absence of referral linkages to and from the core 
provider, the KWE projects tended to do their own outreach and recruit- 
ment and thus could not consider the needs of the entire household. 
Initially, the NWE projects tended to serve women and/or youth who met a 
strict definition of "secondary wage earners," without determining 
whether they were from large households or whether another agency was 
already providing services to the primary wage earner. Subsequently, a 
number of projects expanded their target population to include all 
potential '^nultiple wage earners," including unemployed male heads of 
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households. Sr/eral projects served all individuals who requested ser- 
vices, even if they were single meles. 

The factors cited above, combined vith a monitoring system that 
emphasized numerical placement goals, meant that several KWE projects 
had a clientele that vis skewed toward single males and smaller 
families, who were clearly inappropriate for MWE projects. The EST 
projects usually could not demonstratt? that their clients were those who 
needed an enhanced training program. ThuP, the targeting practices (or 
lack thereof) led to a situation where most of uhe discretionary 
projects could not illustrate the ORR objectives. 

Service Strategy 

The EST projects were to design service strategies that would 
provide vocational training to refugees who were otherwise unable to 
move off cash assistance. Vocational training could take the form of 
on-the-job training (OJT), customized training, or classrocm training in 
combination with OJT, simulated work experience, or actual unpaid work 
experience. Contrary to ORR's requirements. t\,d primary service strate - 
gy impl e mented by the EST proiects was direct placement, rather than 
placement after skills trainin g. When on-the-job training (OJT) con- 
tracts were utilized, they were viewed primarily as a way to offer 
employers a financial incentive to hire refugees, rather than as a way 
to impart skills to the trainees. English language training was not a 
required element in the EST program design and was not emphasized by 
most projects. 

The MWE projects were to design service strategies that would 
provide intensive supportive services to facilitate placement of clients 
who had not been previously offered employment flervicea^ Contrary to 
O^'s requirements^ the primary service strategy implemented by the MWE 
proiects was short-term classroom skills training, followed by lob 
placement in entry-level lobSt rather than the provision of enriched 
supportive services and immediate job placement . 

Since many of the EST projects did not implement skills training 
programs, their experiences cannot reveal much about the efficacy of 
training in assisting refugees to obtain jobs that would allow them to 
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leave cash assistance. On the othei. hand, HVfE project experience shoved 
that short-term training can be effectively used to prepare individuals 
tiith limited Fnglish and limited labor market experience to fill entry- 
level jobs with employers in selected industries* 

Outcomes 

Many of the EST projects were located in states with medium to high 
AFDC payment levels. In such a situation, or for refugee households 
with large families in any state, a minimum wage job does not usually 
provide th'* means to leave welfare dependency. Yet, in most case s, EST 
projects did not succeed in placing participants in jobs that offered 
high wages, fringe benefits, stable employment, or opportunities for 
advancement . Only a small proportion of all job placements made were in 
jobs paying over $3,65 per hour. Factors contributing to these 
troubling outcomes included; 

• an emphasis on numerical placement goals rather than type 
of job; 

• reluctance by some projects to utilise skills training if 
entry-level jobs were immediately available through 
direct placement ; 

• a reluctance by refugees in some site£ to spend time in 
training if entry-level jobs were available without 
training; 

• the general inexperience of the EST projects in 
developing and operating si ills training programs; 

• a general inattention to incorporating English language 
skills training into an integrated EST curriculum; 

• a lack of sufficiently detailed labor market information 
to accurately target occupations with local growth 
potential ; 

• the absence of labor market opportunities in several 
sites experiencing high unemployment and a declining 
manufacturing base; and 
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• in some project participants' lack of the prerequisite 
basic skills to successfully complete the skills training 
curriculum* 

MWE projects experienced success in placing underserved individuals 
in entry-level (minimum wage) loba* However » because the projects did 
not usually target or track an entire household, it is impossible to 
document MWE project success (in terms of increasi,ng total household 
earnings to achieve self-sufficiency)* The MWE projects showed that 
classroom training offering a simulated wcxk environment was an effec- 
tive strategy for placing refugees with little work experience in 
entry-level jobs* Some of the factors that appeared to contribute to 
MWE projects' employment successes included; 

• targeting specific industries and occupations of interest 
to refugees; 

• designing short-term training that was based on a 
detailed understanding of the performance expectations of 
specific employers; and 

• building vocitionally-oriented English language training 
into the skills training curriculum to impart vocabulary 
and communication skills essential for job success* 

MWE projects also pursued opportunities for women to earn money for work 
performed in the home, through piecework for an employer or self- 
employment in crafts, sewing, or child care* While this strategy seldom 
led to self-sufficiency, it was usually viewed as a valuable first step 
for homebound women who wers reluctant to work outside the home because 
of child care responsibilities or other reasons* 

Conclusion 

The majority of the EST projects did not meet the ORR requirement 
to offer skills training programs to disadvantaged groups* MWE projects 
offered innovative service packages, but they did not document the 
effect of their programs on househol ds' self-sufficiency* Thus, the 
discretionary projects did not provide a tuil test of the effectiveness 
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of the MWE and EST strategies, lit* federal objectives underlying these 
programs still liave validity, however. Simply iitated, they are: 

(1) to address specific skills deficits of refugees who 
remain on cash assistance by providing training, piece- 
ment, and follow-up services that are geared to local 
labor market opportunities; and 

(2) to coordinate employment services to meet the needs of 
all employable members of refugee households. 

For the reasons given below, the EST and MWE objectives would be 
more effectively accomplished if incorporated into the ongoing refugee 
social service system, rather than being implemented through separate 
projects with distinct funding. Because they were separatelv funded and 
staffed, the EST and MWE projects had several problems, most of which 
could be eliminated by incorporating the objectives of offering skills 
training to those who need it and addressing the needs of multiple wage 
earners in a single household into ongoing programs. The primary prob- 
lems experienced by the projects were: 

(1) Separate projects had difficulty becoming part of a 
comprehensive case management and/or screening and 
referral system. This meant that: 

• projects attempted to provide all services rather 
than tapping into what was already available; and 

• prvDject s were not responsible for achieving or 
measuring household self-sufficiency, but rather for 
the placement of the individual client. 

(2) Left on their own to do outreach and recruitment, the 
separate projects experienced one of three dilemmas: 

• some EST projects felt unable to turn away clients, 
even if training was inappropriate; 

• some EST projects could not attract sufficient 
numbers of clients, because they were in competition 
with other refugee employment service providers; and 
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• the populations targeted by both MWE and EST proj* 
ects were too narrov to consider the needs of whole 
households. 

(3) If funded to carry out a specific service strategy, 
separate projects (especially EST projects) could not 
offer a range of optionsi or modify services as needed. 
Modifications may be needed because: 

• the targeted clients may not need the offered ser- 
vices (e.g., older refugees needed better marlceting» 
not training); 

• the enrolled cl ient s may not w^^nt the offered 
service (e.g., refugees in low-benefit states wanted 
placement in jobs because they cor.ld not afford to 
participate in training programs;; 

• the economy may change between the plan and the 
implementation (e.g., the demand for machinists or 
electronics assemblers may dir^vinish). 

In any of the above circumstances, a separate project will be under 
pressure to follow the plan laid out in its application, even if the 
application inaccurately projected client needs, thus offering inappro- 
priate services or serving inappropriate clients. 

Incorporating EST and KWE objectives into ongoing service programs 
would provide the following benefits: 

• it would encourage a household rather than an individual 
client perspective in developing plans for self- 
sufficiency; 

• it would allow employment projects greater flexibility to 
adapt employment and training services by shifting pro- 
gram resources toward or away from skills training in 
response to changing labor market circumstances and/or 
varying client needs; and 

• it would ensure that individual refugees are referred to 
the most effective and appropriate package of available 
services. 
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LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 

Clarifying Objectives and Developing Accountability Mechanisms 
LePson #1 

When implementing demonstration projectSi all participating organi- 
zations need to understand what innovative approaches the demonstration 
project is intended to test and what specific objectives the project is 
designed to achieve, and should have committed themselves to this pur- 
pose. This could be achieved through regional meetings of demonstration 
project operators, or earlier monitoring by federal staff who examine 
program strategies to see if they meet demonstration objectives. Other- 
wise, the special projects will be viewed as an expansion of resources 
to accomplish local goals or to 'lo more of what is already being done. 

Lesson t2. 

Placement rates are not, by themselves, a meaningful measure of 
program success; therefore, it is necessary to impose reporting require- 
ments for other kinds of outcome measures. To assess the impact of 
training, projects should be required to document required job skills, 
skills deficits prior to training and the role of training in providing 
needed job skills. Information about prior and subsequent earnings 
levels and job retention is also critical. To assess the impact of a 
multiple wage earner approach, projects should be required to document 
the relationship between job placement and subsequent inci oases in total 
household income. Both kinds of projects sh' Ad be required to document 
that families were lifted out of poverty and/or off the welfare rolls. 

Building EST and MWE Objectives into the Existing Refugee Service System 
Lesson #3 

The objectives of (1) providing skills training (whether "enhanced" 
or designed to help clients get entry-level jobs) when necessary and 
appropriate, and (2) encouraging the employment of multipxe wage 
earners, particularly in large households, should be built into the 
ongoing refugee resettlement system, rather than attempting to implement 
separate discretionary projects to accomplish these objectives. Service 
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providers should be given an incentive to work with large families or 
clients with multiple barriers by getting credit for the increase in 
household earnings in addition to individual placement counts* 

Lesson #4 

Service providers should be required to develop a plan or strategy 
to make a whole household self-suf f icient using a combination of skills 
training! direct job placement assistance, and multiple wage earner 
services that is appropriate to that household's needs, skills, and 
preferences, and local labor market conditions. Large households may 
require the vages of multiple wage earners in order to escape poverty, 
whereas smaller households may benefit frov the higher wages that the 
primary wage earner might earn after completing a skills training 
program* 

Including Skills Trainin^t in Service Options 
Lesson # 5 

Skills training is not necessarily the appropriate solution for all 
refugees with significant employment disadvantages, or in all labor 
markets* Skills training designed to enable refugees to get jobs at 
wages sufficient to remove households from public assistance usually 
requires that trainees have some basic work and English or math skills* 
Thus, refugees most able to complete skills training programs may not be 
the highest priority for service using refugee program dollars, since 
they will usually not b^ looking for a first job. When the labor market 
is strong only in the entry-level service area, direct placement will 
usually be preferable to any intensive training program* 

Lesson 46 

When considering the possibility of providing skills training to 
refugees, using refugee program dollars, service providers should first 
think carefully about: 

• the characteristics of the trainees for whom the skills 
training is intended (e*g*, homebound women, older 
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workers, youth* refugees who want job upgrades in a 
specific industry); 

• the goal of the training; 

• whether the training goals are feasible in the local 
labor market ; and 

• whether training is necessary to achieve those goals in 
the local labor market. 

Plans for training should be implemented if and only if there is strong 
evidence that the lack of skills training is a barrier to employment, 
and that the planned training will enable refugees to obtain employment 
in the intended occupation(s). 

Implementing Multiple Wage Earner Obiectives 
Lesson #7 

In furthering multiple wage earner objectives, states should 
consider involving MAAs in the provision of outreach and supportive 
counseling to encourage work motivation and to resolve cultural and 
familial tensions about the issue of wives working outside the home. 

Lesson #8 

States and projects may want to consider utilizing group training 
(i.e., classroom) and group placement (i.e., more than one refugee at a 
job site) to serve clients with little paid work experience (e.g., older 
refugees or women). The MWE project experience showed that group 
training was one effective way to provide mutual support to participants 
who were fearful of entering the labor market. Both EST and MWE 
projects found that clients were more willing, to take jobs at work sites 
where they would not be the only refugee present. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

OVEKVIEW OF THE GRANT PROGRAMS 

In March 1984, the federal Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) 
announced the availability of two types of grants to provide skills 
training and other employment-related services to members of large 
refugee households and other refu;;ee households experiencing difficulty 
achieving financial sel f-suf f icieucy. Both the new federal program 
initiatives were designed in response to recently completed ORR*-funded 
research which had revealed that some refugees would remain on public 
assistance in the absence of extensive investments in training and other 
employment services, and that the earnings of a single employed house- 
hold member were often insufficient to enable a large household unit to 
become financially independent. ^ For both types of grants, states were 
invited to submit applications for projects of twelve to eighteen months 
duration. 

The first set of giants, called Enhanced Skills TrainioE grants, 
was designed to offer integrated skills training, placement, and post- 
placement follow-up services to specific subgroups of refugees who would 
otherwise have difficulty attaining selt-suf f iciency. These groups 
included those who were unemployed, were receiving cash assistance, or 
were at risk of having to resort to interstate secondary migration in 
order to secure cash assistance benefits, and those who had histories of 
extended workforce entry or advancement difficulties due to job skills 
and English language skills deficiencies. The grant announcement 
encouraged states: (1) to create service linkages to take advantage of 
existing training resources in the community; (2) to promote private 
industry involvement; (3) to focus on locating jobs in new and emerging 
industries and in types of jobs in which refugees were interested; and 
(4) to focus on I'^cating jobs where the compensation rate would be 
sufficient to reduce substantially a household's dependence on cash 
assistance. Many different types of training could be provided using 
the enhanced skills training grants, including on-the-job training 
(OJT); customized training; or classroom training in combination with 
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OJTy customized training, or work experience. In additioa, states could 
develop projects to support and encourage self-employment efforts by 
refugees. States were encouraged (by means of bonus points in the 
proposal review procedure) to target enhanced skills training services 
to refugees vitt large families, individuals with physical, emotionali 
or psychological impairments, older refugees (over 45 years of age), 
those with severely limited English language competency, or those with 
no work history in the U.S. 

The second set of grants, called Multiple Wage Earner grants, was 
designed to target services to marginally self-sufficient households 
where the employment of an additional household member offered the 
potential for increasing the total household earnings. The grant 
announcement for the multiple wage earner grants emphasized increasing 
tht; access to employment services by underserved individuals who are 
members of large f airily households but who are not defined as '*head8 of 
households." These secondary wage earners, including hard-to~place men 
as well as women and youth, were hypothesized to have been underserved 
in the past because of an emphasis on serving heads of households, or 
because of a lack of outreach to these groups, complicated by a lack of 
necessary supportive services, such as day care and transportation 
assistance. 

Consequently, the multiple wage earner grantees were encouraged to 
offer a broader range of services, including outreach, job-related 
vocational ESL, short-term skills training, and necessary supportive 
services (such as day care, social adjustment services, transportation, 
ana cultural orientation). Because the ORR planned to award only a 
small aumber of grants for multiple wage earners, there was an increased 
emphasis in the grant announcement for the multiple wage earner projects 
on the grantfe's responsibility to document the effects of these 
projects and to develop materials to disseminate the methods used and 
results obtained. 

This report assesses the experience cf the two initiatives: the 
Enhanced Skills Training grants and the Multiple Wage Earner grants* As 
a backdrop to the assessment, the remainder of this chapter provides the 
following: 
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• a description of the federal obiectives for the Enhanced 
Skills Training graof ; 

• a description of the federal objectives for the Multiple 
Wage Earner grants : 

• a description of the ittiplementation of the Multip le Wage 
Earner and Enhanced Skills Traini ng grants: 

• a summary of kev evaluation Questions : and 

• an overview of the study mf^h9dologv . 



FEDERAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE ENHANCED SKILLS TRAINING GRANTS 

A careful reading of the federal announcement of funding availabi- 
lity for "E..hancpd Skill Training/Placement /Follow-up Assistance 
Projects for Employment and Self-Employment of Targeted Refugee Popula- 
tions'* reveals a set of clear federal assumptions about how states 
shou^ Ji go about desig^iing projects to strengthen employment opportuni- 
ties for refugees under the enhanced skills training grants. These 
requirements included : 

• that the enhanced skills training projects should be the 
result of a carefully designed strategy to meet the needs 
of a specific group of refugees in a specific labor 
market environment and should take advantage of and be 
coordinated with existing services funded from other 
sources ; 

• that a successful enhanced skills training project should 
include three integrated components: (1) skillf training 
(e.g.i on-the-job training, customized training, or 
classroom training that includes OJT or a simulated job 
environment); (2) placement; and (3) post-placement ser- 
vices; 

• that private sector participation should be encouraged to 
the maximum extent, as well as ''innovative forms of 
public-private partnership," and that classroofi training 
by public or private educational institutions should be 
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utilized only if carefully coordinated with work site 
simulation or actual on-site work experience; 

• that training should focus on new or expanding sectors of 
local economies as v^ll as on employment areas of 
interest to and appropriate for the characteristics of 
the targeted population; 

• that project services should be specifically targeted to 
a particular segment of the refugee popvlation that can 
be identified as "significantly disadvantaged" and for 
whom established services have been inappropriate or 
insufficiently intensive; 

• that services should be targeted to refugees who are 
unemployed or underemployed and either receiving public 
assistance or at risk of inter-state secondary migration 
in order tr secure cash assistance benefits; 

• that the reasons fox difficulties in entry into the labor 
force for the targeted population should be, in substan- 
tial measure, due to skills deficiencies which may 
include but are not limited to deficiencies in English 
language competencies; 

• that placement services should be directed towards all 
skills training participants, including those exiting 
training before completion; and 

• that the employment areas targeted by the skills training 
should have earnings sufficient to reduce the level of 
cash assistance tieeded by the family unit. 

Thus, the federal objectives for the projects funded by the 
enhanced skills training grants (shown in the schematic diagram in 
Figure I-l) are to encourage the implementation of local projects that: 

(A) identify and recruit refugees who are ''significantly 
disadvantaged" for participation in enhanced skills training 
projects ; 

(B) provide these refugees with a coordinated package of skills 
training services to overcome skills deficiencies and achieve 
skills matched to labor market opportunities; and 
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Figure I-l 

Logic of the Enhanced Skills Training Grants 
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(C) provide placement and follow-up services that would 
enable participants to obtain stable employment at 
adequate compensation rates and with opportunities for 
advancement* 

Ultimately, these project achievements are intended to result in a 
series of inter-related outcomes for individual participants (who would 
otherwise be at risk of long-term or cyclical welfare dependency): 

• increased employment; 

• increased employment stability; 

• increased earnings; 

• decreased cash assistance utilization; 

• decreased secondary migration to obtain cash assistance* 

FEDEIUL OBJECTIVES FOR THE MULTIPLE WAGE EARNER GRANTS 

The Multiple Wage Earner Grants were designed by the federal 
government to respond to research findings that shoved that the *Sno8t 
important single factor in propelling refugee households to economic 
self-sufficiency was the transition from single to multiple wage-earner 
households. 

The federal announcement of funding availability described the 
requirements of t^e multiple wage earner grants as follows: 

• that projects should target non-head of household 
unemployed refugees from households of at least three 
members; 

• that the target households should be on cash assistance, 
or other public assistance (including Food Stamps), or 
households with marginal earnings and documented need for 
services ; 

• that the target subgroups of "secondary wage earners" — 
women, youth, older individuals, and other household 
members with little or no work experience in the United 
States and limited English — should include groups that 
had suffered from a lack of access to employment 
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servicesi ESL, and supportive social services in the past 
(due to an emphasis on primary wage earners); and 

• that multiple wage earner projects should develop 
comprehensive short-term services leading to employment 
for projec participants, including outreach, 
employability planning, vocational English language 
training, short-term skills training, supportive 
services, and referral to other skills training resources 
in the community. 

The logic of the multiple wage earner grants (shown in a schematic 
diagram in Figure 1-2) ib co encourage the implementation of local 
projects that 

(a) recruit unemployed "secondary wage earners" from households 
with more than one potential wage-earner; 

(b) identify and address barriers to the employment of more than 
one individual from the household; and 

(c) assist participants to obtain jobs that increase the total 
household earnings. 

These objectives can be translated into the following inter-related 
client-level objectives: 

• employment of the project participant; 

• increased number of family members employed; 

• increased household earnings; and 

• decreased cash assistance utilization. 

This initial formulation of the multiple wage earner program logic 
model has been modified over time in response t^ program experience in 
order to emphasize the federal objective of obtaining employment for as 
many unemployed individuals in a refugee household as possible, who are 
now referred to as Multiple wage earners" rather than "secondary wage 
earners." This receai: formulation, illustrated by several multiple wage 
earner projects around the country that have received continuation 
funding under the ORR Comprehensive Di:cretionary Social Services (CDSS) 
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Figure 1-2 

Logic of the Multiple Wage Earner Grants 
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program, avoids the need to exclude unemployed primary wage earners from 
project eligibility in order to serve only "secondary wage earners.** 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MULTIPLE WAGE EARNER AMD ENHANCED SKILLS TRAIMIMG 
GRANTS 

The direct applicants for and grantees of the federal Multiple Wage 
Earner and Enhanced Skills Training grants were the states. Each state 
had the option of submitting an application for a single project or for 
several distinct projects within each type of grant. In some instances, 
states had already made a commitment to a particular project or projects 
including a particular project operator prior to che submission of the 
grant application to ORR. In other cases, a competitive selection 
process was undertaken by the Ftate after the notification that the 
state had been awarded an ORR grant. 

State applications were due on Mu>y 19, 1984 and grant awards were 
made iu late summer 1984. Ultijiately fourteen states were awarded 
Enhanced Skills Training grants, and five states were awarded Multiple 
Wage Earner grants. Start-up dates on the ORR grants to the states 
ranged from September 1984 through December 1984, with initial project 
periods scheduled for either 12 or 18 months. However, actual project 
start-ups were sometimes substantially delayed, especially in those 
states that waited until they had received notification of the ORR award 
to begin a competitive process to select a program operator. The last 
project to get underway began operation in September 1985. 

SUMMAJRY OF KEY EVALUATION QUESTIONS 

The federal Enhanced Skills Training and Multiple Wage Earner grant 
initiatives are attempts to learn from recent social science findings on 
the process by which refugees achieve self-sufficiency. The findings 
from several studies that became available in 1982 and 1983 were: 

• that some groups of refugees were remaining dependent on 
cash assistance for substantial periods of time due to 
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barriers such as extremely limited English language 
skills, physical and emotional handicaps, and age; and 

• that the most im{^rtant single factor in propelling refu- 
gee households to economic self-sufficiency was the 
transition from single to multiple wage-earner house- 
holds.^ 

The enhanced skills training grants were a response ^o the first of 
these research findings, as a strategy for serving refugee clients who 
were experiencing 'V^o^^^cted workforce entry and adjustment problems" 
by offering training, placement, and follow-up services that would 
result in stable employment at a wage rate sufficient to reduce reliance 
on cash assistance. The luultiple wage earner grants were a direct 
response to the second finding, as a strategy to overcome the barriers 
to increasing the number of wage earners in refugee households. The 
overarching questions for the present study are (1) whether these 
strategic program designs were successful in enhancing the ability of 
refugee households to enter the labor market and reduce their dependence 
on public assistance; and (2) what lessons can be learned fvom these 
discretionary projects about how to replicate their successes and/or 
avoid problems they experienced in implementing their program designs. 

The following chapters explore the answers to these questions in 
detail, moving from a descriptive level, to an analytic or explanatory 
level, and finally, to a normative level, which recommends how the 
federal government, states, and individual service providers should 
respond to the study findings. 

At the descriptive level, this report provides answers to questions 
about the variations in individual projects, including: 

• What do the local project environments look like? 

• How uere the target populations defined? 

• What services were included in the program designs? 

• What have been the characteristics of the actual partici- 
pant populations? 

• What services have actually been utilized? 
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• What outcomes have been achieved to date for project 
participants? 

• What are the available indicators of costs and cost 
savings? 

For the enhanced skills training projects, care has been taken to des- 
cribe the types of training and training modalities that were utilized, 
and exactly what types of jobs were obtained for participants. For the 
multiple wage earner projects, special emphasis has been placed on the 
barriers to employment identified by the projects and what supportive 
services were considered necessary to overcome these barriers. 

At the explanatory level, this report provides answers to questions 
about the extent to which the demonstration projects fulfilled the 
federal objectives, as well as questions about factors contributing to 
project effectiveness and barriers impeding success based on the cross- 
project comparisons. These questions include: 

• How successfully did projects implement their intended 
designs? 

• How successfully did projects reach their desired target 
populations i 

• How well did the projects, as implemented, fulfill the 
federal requirements? 

• How well did the project outcomes match the desired 
outcomes? 

• What project implementation practices appear to have 
contributed to project effectiveness/ lack of effective- 
ness, including: 

— the state role ; 

— outreach practices; 

— client selection criteria; 
type of training offered; 

— type and level of employer incentives or experience; 

— organizational type of service provider; 

— type of jobs targeted for job development; 

— labor market context; 
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— welfare system coutext; 

— refugee demographics; 

— availability of support services; 

— type of clients targeted or served; and 

— relationship to other refugee services? 

For the enhanced skills training projects, special emphasis has 
been placed on the relative effectiveness of different packages of 
skills training/placement /follow-up services and targeted occupations io 
achieving placements, job retention, and wage levels sufficient to 
reduce public assistance utilization. For the multiple wage earner 
projects, emphasis has been placed on identifying the apparent pre- 
requisites for designing a comprehensive service package to meet the 
needs of specific subgroups within the "secondary wage earner" popula- 
tion (e.g., mothers witn children; youth). 

At the normative level, this report attempts to make recommenda- 
tions that are supported by the descriptive and analytic findings. 
These conclusions have been phrased as "lessons to be learned," and are 
primarily oriented towards cn audience of federal policymakers. How- 
ever, it is hoped that the recommendations will also be useful to states 
in continuing and refining the successful aspects of the multiple wage 
earner acd enhanced skills training strategies after the conclusion of 
the special project funding. 

OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY METHODOLOGY 

The activities conducted as part of this study included three 
phases. During the first phase, the members of the research team 
reviewed existing written documents on the funded projects, including 
state applications and quarterly monitoring reports submitted to ORR. 
Preliminary telephone discussions were held with ORR central and 
regional staff as well as state and project staff and were used to 
complete brief descriptive matrices on each project. These matrices 
were used to guide selection of pretest and site visit samples, and to 
clarify the feasibility of coUecting quantitative data on the clients 
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served and the outcomes achieved by each of the discretionary projects. 
At the conclusion of the first phase, pretest site visits were made to 
tvo states (Virginia and Washington) to test the study design for the 
field vorlu 

During the major on-site data collection phase of the study i one*- 
to three'-day field visits were completed to nine states: 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Nev York 
Arizona 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Georgia 
New Jersey 

The field visits, conducted between November 1985 and March 1986, were 
used to obtain a detailed picture nf the individual projects, including 
their service design, organizational structure, project implementation 
experience, clients served, services provided, and employment outcomes 
achieved.^ Based on the site visits and follow-up communication with 
each project by mail and telephone, detailed field notes and quantita- 
tive statistics were prepared for each project. These data have served 
as the framework for the cross-project descriptions and comparisons 
contained in this report. 

During the third, or analytic, phase of the study, the summary data 
prepared for each project were used to answer questions about how suc- 
cessful the discretionary grant projects have been, as a whole, in 
meeting the federal program objectives, and what variations in project 
design, implementation, and local context appear to be important in 
influencing project outcomes. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

The remainder of this report is orgcnized as follows: 

• Chapter II provides an Overview of the Funded Projects * 
including a brief summary of each funded project and a 
discussion of the varied environmental contexts within 
which the projects were implemented* 

• Chapter III describes and assesses the design and imple* 
mentation of the Enhanced Skills Training Projects : 

• Chapter IV describes and assesses the design and 
implementation of the Multiple Waiie Earner Projects ; and 

• Chapter V summarizes the study conclusions and lessons to 
be learned* 
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CHAPTER I MOTES 

^The mo8t widely publicised of these studies vas the Southesst 
Asian Refugee Self-Suf f iciencv Study completed by the Institute for 
Social Research at the University of Michigan during this period and 
released in its final form in January of 1985. 

^Supplementary Information to Announcement of the Availability of 
Funding for "Demonstration Projects to Increase the >iumber of Wage 
Earners in Refugee and Entrant Households/* March 19, 1984* 

3 lbid > 

^A previous visit by research team members to Illinois (funded 
under another research effort) resulted in the collection of data on the 
MWE and EST projects in Rockford, Illinois. 
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II. OVERVIEW OF THE FDHDED PROJECTS 

Each state receiving an Enhanced Skills Training (EST) or Multiple 
Wage Earner (MWE) grant could fund one or more local projects with the 
ORR discretionary funding. This evaluation examined the projects funded 
with four of the five Multiple Wage Earner grants and eight of the 
14 Enhanced Skills Training Grants, as summarized in Figure II-l and 
Figure 11-2. Pretest visits were conducted to one additional MWE 
grantee and two additional EST grantees. At ORR's request, we excluded 
from the study two enhanced skills training grants that were used to 
develop self-employment opportunities through farming projects (in 
Arkansas and Vermont), an EST grant to Massachusetts that was sub- 
sequently terminated because it vas determined that the planned services 
were not needed, and a small EST project in Kansas. 

As shown in Figure II-l, the Enhanced Skills Training grants to the 
states were used to implement projects operated by 12 distinct organiza- 
tional entities. Figure II-2 shows that the five state recipients of 
the Multiple Wage Earner grants also used these funds to implement 
projects operated by 12 different organizations. In most cases, in the 
remainder of this report, we will refer to the individual project, 
rather than the state grantee, as the primary unit of analysis. In this 
chapter, a brief tuumbnail sketch is provided of the 24 funded projects. 
In addition, some of the important dimensions of the environmental 
context of these projects are described. Tlie latter are particularly 
important because of the importance of contextual factors (e.g., the 
unemployment rate) for project outcomes and their influence on the 
potential for project replication. 

BRIEF PRCUECT DESCRIPTIONS 

In addition to the brief paragraphs below, a prof ile of each pro- 
ject has been included in the Appendix to this report. 
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Figure II-l 

States Awarded Enhanced Skillt Training Grants 
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Figure II-2 
States Awarded Multiple Wage Earner Grants 
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Enhanced SkIIIs TraininE Projects 

Georgia used its EST grant of $82,500 to fund a project in Atlanta 
to serve refugees in the Atlanta metropolitan area who had experienced 
difficulties in obtaining employment , keeping jobs, or moving beyond 
entry level employment. Lutheran Ministries of Georgia, the funded 
operator of the project, was able to screen refugees from its regular 
ORR social-service funded caseload and refer refugees with a history of 
employment difficulties to the project. The EST strategy developed for 
Atlanta was to use on-the-job (OJT) training contracts or classroom 
training to assist clients in obtaining jobs. A goal of 46 job place- 
ments was set for the project. 

Illinois received an EST grant of $74,180. This grant was used to 
fund a joint proposal from Goodwill Industries, the Rockford Mutual 
Assistance Association, and the local community college to provide 
machinist training to refugees in the town of Rockford. The project 
design targeted refugees who were receiving cash assistance, had been in 
the United States 36 months or more, and who could benefit from 
machinist training. A comprehensive service package was developed that 
included eight-week-long classroom skills training with an on-site VESL 
component, followed by active job development with local employers. A 
goal of 65 job placements was established for the project. 

Maryland used its EST grant of $79,705 to fund a project operated 
by Associated Catholic Charities in Baltimore. Initially, the project 
was intended to develop a large group placement model for refugees in a 
new hotel that was nearly completed. This strategy was later changed to 
develop jobs with a variety of small employers in the areas of automo- 
tive repair, electroplating, machine shops, and silver plating, using 
two-month long OJT contracts as an incentive to employers to hire 
refugees. In order of priority, targeted clients included refugees on 
public assistance, refugees with low English skills, refugees with 
moderate English skills who were unskilled or needed vocational English 
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language training, and refugees who were marginally employed. The 
project goal was to place 30 clients into jobs. 

Hebraska received an EST grant of $148,843. These funds were used 
to support a project in Linco In , operated by the Refugee Center, a 
community-based service provider that recently became independent of its 
parent agency, Catholic Social Services. Project services were targeted 
to all adult refugees receiving cash assistance, including new arrivals 
and all other refugees who were unemployed, underemployed, or in danger 
of secondary migration. The service package included the provision of 
group training in survival skills, VESL, and OJT contracts of 10 to 26 
weeks duration to get local employers to take a chance on refugees th-.^ 
woulj not otherwise have hired. The project's placement goal was 60 
indiv idual s. 

North Carolina used its EST grant of $70,000 to fund the Hmong 
Na* -=11 Association in Marion , North Carolina to provide services to 
Umong refugees in a three county area. Services were targeted to 
individuals who were unemployed, employed but with family income below 
the poverty level, and/or employed but receiving public assist :.^e« In 
practice, no clients were found who were still receivir<^; public 
assistance. Several oistinct project components were undertaken; (1) 
the provision of skills training in American farming methods; (2) a 
craft project to promote the production and sale of Hmong crafts; and 
(3) the provision of training and financial incentives to help 
participants obtain regular paid employment. Twenty-four-week long OJT 
contracts were the most commonly used tool to develop jobs with local 
employers. The project set a goal of placing 20 participants in jobs. 

New Jersey received an EST grant of $161 ,888, which was used to 
fund two distinct projects, one in a three county area in northern New 
Jersey ( Meadow lands ) and one in Camden county. Although they were 
operated by two different organizations — the International Institute 
in the north site and Catholic Community Services in the south site — 
the projects were developed according to a unified design wi^i a strong 
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state role. In both sites, the New Jersey Department of Labor was also 
an active participant in the project, assisting the local refugee ser* 
vice provider to implement "customized training" (a variant of OJT) for 
refugee participants. Participants targeted for services by these pro- 
jects were refugees receiving cash assistance, particularly individuals 
with little English or no U«?^ work history. The combined placement 
goal for both service sites was 49 individuals. 

Hew York State received the largest EST grant ~ $296,038 — to 
provide services to older refugees in two distinct neighborhoods in New 
York City . A project site in Brooklyn was designed to target services 
to Eastern European and Soviet refugees, while a project site in the 
Bronx was det^igned to target services to Southeast Asian refugees. The 
New Yor k Associa tion of New Americans (NYANA), a local affiliate of a 
national resettlement agency (HIAS), was selected to operate the project 
at both sites. Both sites were limited to serving refugees over 45 
years of age. The intended project strategy was to use both OJT con- 
tracts and short-term classroom training in fields with an identified 
labor-market deiuand to locate jobs for participants. In practice, 
refugees have been more reluctant to utilize classroom training than 
anticipated, and employers have been more reluctant to utilize OJT 
contracts than anticipated, so the project has been more oriented 
towards direct job development and placement than expected. Vocation- 
ally oriented ESL classes of seven weeks duration have been provided at 
both sites. The project goal is to place 103 individuals in jobs. 

Virginia also received a generous EST grant — totalling $212,398 
— which was used to fund a project for refugees over 43 years of age in 
Fairfax County . The project was administered by the Fairfax County 
Department of Manpower Services and operated by senior Employment 
Resources (SER), a nonprofit organization experienced in providing 
employment services to older workers. The funded project proposal was 
to use a combination of OJT contracts, ESL services, and classroom 
training and peer support to overcome employment barriers experienced by 
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state role. In both sites, the New Jersey Department of Labor was also 
an active participant in the project, assisting the local refugee ser- 
vice provider to implement "customized training" (a variant of OJl) for 
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at both sites. Both sites were limited to serving refugees over 45 
years of age. The intended project strategy was to use both OJT con- 
tracts and short-term classroom training in fields with an identified 
labor-market demand to locate jobs for participants. In practice, 
refugees have been more reluctant to utilize classroom training than 
anticipated, and employers have been more reluctant to utilize OJT 
contracts than anticipated, so the project has been more oriented 
towards direct job development and placement than expected. Vocation- 
ally oriented ESL classes of seven weeks duration have been provided at 
both sites. The project goal is to place 105 individuals in jobs. 

Virginia also received a generous EST grant — totalling $212,398 
— which was used to fund a project for refugees over 45 years of age in 
Fairfax County . The project was administered by the Fairfax County 
Department of Manpower Services and operated by Senior Employment 
Resources (SER), a nonprofit organization experienced in providing 
employment services to older workers. The funded project proposal was 
to use a combination of OJT contracts, ESL services, and classroom 
training and peer support to overcome employment barriers experienced by 
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project clients. In practice, direct placement became the dominant 
service mode. The project goal was to place 96 individuals in jobs. 

Washington State used its ?3T grant of $97,500 to fund a project in 
Seattle for refugees over 45 years of age who were on cash assistance or 
who had incomes below the poverty level. The project operator was 
Employment Opportunities Center (£0C)» an agency that was experienced in 
serving refugees and was simultaneously operating several other employ* 
ment projects, using ORR social service funds and Targeted Assistance 
funds. The EST project was distinct in its targeted client population 
— older refugees — but was similar to an ongoing project in its ser- 
vice strategy. The project strategy was to use either direct placement 
assistance or one of two forms of short-term employer financial incen- 
tives (2-6 week OJT contracts that were 502 subsidized, or 2-4 weeks of 
"try out employment" contracts that were lOOZ subsidized) to get jobs 
for participants. The project goal was to place 39 refugees in jobs, 

Wisconsin received an EST grant of $150,000, Two EST projects were 
funded — one in Eau Claire and one in Milwaukee , Beth of these pro- 
jects were operated by the local office '^f the Wisconsin Job Service, 
which is also the local provider in each site of employment services to 
refugees under regular ORR social service funding. The project design 
was to identify clients who could benefit from classroom skills training 
and to use a combination of direct placement and classroom training to 
place 63 refugees in jobs in Milwaukee and to place 32 refugees in jobs 
in Eau Claire, Targeted clients in each site included unemployed ufu- 
gees on public assistance with additional barriers to employment, such 
as limited English, limited education, limited work experience in the 
United States, large families, older age, or handicaps. 

Multiple Wage Earner Projects 

Arizona submitted a proposal for a MWE project in Tucson which was 
funded at a level of $79,774. The project was initially administered by 
a mutual assistance association, but after three months, the MAA 
withdrew from the project and administration was transferred to the 
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Refugee Education Project of Pima County Adult Education, an experienced 
provider of ESL and refugee vocational training services* The Tucson 
project had a broad target population, although it was funded as a MWE 
project* Targeted clients included refugees over 45, homebound women 
with children, other secondary wage earners, welfare dependent or par- 
tially self-sufficient refugees, and subsistence level wage earners* 
The service strategy included the provision of classroom training (in 
electronics assembly), the provision of short-term OJT with a variety of 
small employers, and direct job placement services (through referral) to 
find employment for participants. A number of enrollees turned out to 
be refugees who were already employed who wanted an opportunity for job 
upgrading* What made this project different from services in the 
ongoing local refugee service system was an enriched set of support 
services, including day care, day care transportation, and driver's 
education. The project goal was to place 60 refugees in employment. 

Illinois was one of three states (including also Wisconsin and 
Washington) that received both EST and MWE grants. The Multiple Wage 
Earner grant to Illinois of $118,873 was used to fund a second project 
in Rockf ord by the same consortium that was selected to operate the 
Enhanced Skills Training graut — Goodwill Industries, the Rockford 
Mutual Assistance Association, and the local community college. The MWE 
grant was targeted to refugees who were on cash assistance, had been in 
the U.S. over 36 months and who had at least one member of their house- 
hold already employed. In practice, this translated into predominantly 
women participants. Three distinct types of paid supported 
work/training were provided by Goodwill Industries, which directly hired 
project participants to woi.h at jobs: (1) sorting nuts and bol^s; 
(2) sorting rags or repairing upholstery; and (3) working in food ser- 
vice jobs (preparing meals for the elderly). Day care was available to 
project participants. The project goal was to place 27 individuals. 
Presently, Goodwill has been slow to place these employee-trainees in 
permanent jobs with employers in the community. 
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Missouri received an MWE grant of $149,334, which it used to 
support a project in St. Louis operated by a four agency consortium. 
This consortium included two voluntary resettlement agencies — Inter- 
national Institute and Catholic Charities — and two other agencies with 
experience serving refugees — Jewish Employment and Vocatioixal Services 
(JEVS) and The English Language School. The project was targeted to 
refugee women who had not previously worked for pay, plus any other 
secondary wage earner on cash assistance, or laid off, or in danger of 
secondary migration. The core service in this project was the provi-- 
sion of self-paced (usually about 4 weeks long) classroom skills 
training in power sewing in conbination with VELT, designed to enable 
participants to find jobs in the garment industry. Direct placement 
services were available to those who did not need training to obtain 
jobs. The placement goal for the project was to find jobs for 90 
individuals. 

Washington State received an MWE grant of $150,000, which it used 
to fund four different projects — two in Spokane , one in Olvmpia. and 
one in Vancouver . Each project had its own distinct strategy, except 
that the two projects in Spokane were initially designed to provide an 
integrated package of services for the same participants. 

The MWE project in Olvmpia was operated by the Refugee Forum, a 
communitybased refugee service agency. Targeted clients included adult 
refugees in households with more than one potential wage earner, youth 
aged 16 to 21, and older refugees, aged 45 to 65. The project goal was 
to place 15 refugees in jobs. Service strategies included arranging for 
one to two weeks of unpaid work experience, providing classroom training 
in housekeeping, and direct job development efforts. A casual labor 
exchange was also used to supplement household income on a short-term 
basis. 

The Vancouver project, operated by the Southeast Asian Refugee 
Center — a mutual assistance association consortium — targeted refu- 
gees on cash assistance or with incomes b^low the poverty level in the 
same three categories as the Olympia project (youth, oldei .workers, and 
adults in households with more than one potential wage earner). In 
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Vancouver, the project strategy was to provide a four-week training 
curriculum using classroom training and VELT to help participants get 
jobs in electronics assembly. Partway through the project, the elec- 
tronics industry started laying off workers, so the project developed 
jobs for its participants in other industries. The goal was to place 19 
refugees in jobs. 

In Spokane , the Washington Association of Churches designed a 
project to serve homebound women with limited English. The strategy was 
to provide classroom ^training in sewing on home sewing machines, along 
with tutoring in English, to enable participants to obtain work as 
seamstresses. Direct placements were also made. The placement goal 
from this project was five placements. The second MWE project in 
Spokane was operated by Lao Family Community, a mutual assistance asso- 
ciation which was original ly designated to place participants who had 
been trained by the Washington Association of Churches project. In 
practice, this project was more successful in recruiting and providing 
direct job placement services to its own client population of secondary 
wage earners. The project goal was to place ten refugees in jobs. 

Wisconsin's MWE grant totalled $130,000. The state used this sum 
to fund five different projects — two in Milwaukee , one in Eau Claire , 
one in Wausau . and one in 0 shkosh . Each project had a slightly 
different set of services or service strategy, although all the projects 
targeted youth, women, and other secondary wage earners. Four of the 
five projects (all except Eau Claire) were operated by local Umong 
mutual assistance associations, which were believed by the state to be 
well-suited to do outreach to secondary wage earners and to convince 
Hmong refugees that they should pursue employment. In Wausau the Wausau 
Area Hmong Mutual Association used counseling, job development efforts, 
child care certification training and assistance in marketing crafts to 
help enhance household income. However, the lack of permanent jobs, 
plus the attractiveness to refugees of seasonal work harvesting ginseng 
hampered placement efforts in this local area. The project had a goal 
of placing 30 refugees in employment. 
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In Eau Claire , the Western Dairyland Communicy Action Agency 
developed an eight-week ca8hie..d' training class for youth, and a child 
care certification class for women, in addition to direct placeiuent 
efforts. The goal was to place 31 refugees in jobs. 

The Lao Hmong Association in Oshkosh hired staff who developed a 
five-week classroom training curriculum in production line power sewing. 
Women who wanted to do piece work in their own homes were trained in 
beading and decorative lacing of boots and shoes* After training, job 
development efforts were undertaken in the fields for which the women 
had been trained. Management of this project was turned over to a 
community action agency about mid-way through the operating period. 

In Milwaukee , the Hmong American Friendship Association and Lao 
Family Community were both funded to operate similar projects offering 
home day care certification training, referral to other training 
projects in the community, and direct job development and job placement 
assistance. The Hmong American Friendship Association also offered an 
eight-week vocational ESL class. The placement goals were 59 placements 
by Hmong American Friendship Association and 55 placements by Lao Family 
Community. 

PROJECT DIMENSIONS 

The Multiple Wage Earner and Enhanced Skills Training projects can 
all be viewed as the result of an interaction among three distinct 
program elements: (1) the refugee population targeted for services and 
the particular employment disadvantages experienced by this group; (2) 
the service strategy and service package developed to assist partici- 
pants in overcoming their disadvantages; and (3) the local environment 
or community context which offered both opportunities for and con- 
straints on the achievement of project goals. 

As shown in Figure II-3, the third project element — the local 
environment — directly influeaced both the number and characteristics 
of refugees who were in need of assistance from each of the demonstra- 
tion projects and the types of employment strategies that were necessary 
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Figure 11-3 
RelatioDshipa Among Project Elements 



Targeted Clients 




Enviroament ^ Design and 

Strategy 
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or feasible at each site. In any given environment! the choice of a 
particular target population and the selection of a particular service 
strategy were choices that were mutually interdependent — as shown by 
the double feedback arrows in Figure II-3. Conceptually, the Enhanced 
Skills Training projects usually designed £i particular service strategy 
(e.g.i some form of training compatible with local labor market needs) 
and then selected a group of refugees who could benefit from that 
training, while the Multiple Wage Earner projects usually selected a 
particular target group in need of employment services (e.g., women and 
youth) and then designed a package of services around the occupational 
interests and service needs of that group. In practice, however, the 
distinctions between the two types of projects often became blurred. 

CONTEXT OF THE FUNDED PROJECTS 

The next two chapters will address the relationships among the 
targeted clients, service designs, and outcomes for the Enhanced Skills 
Training projects (Chapter III) and the Multiple Wage Earner projects 
(Chapter IV). In preparation for that discussion, a brief overview of 
the variations in project contexts is provided here. These variations 
not only influenced the success of each individual project, but also 
have important implications for the ability to replicate the effects of 
any project in a different site. 

We have identified three aspects of the local project environment 
that exercised a tremendous influence on the types of refugees available 
for and in need of services, the types of service strategies that could 
be attempted, and the outcomes achieved by the projects. These include: 

(1) the characteristics of the local welfare system; 

(2) the characteristics of the local economy and labor 
market; and 

(3) the characteristics of the refugee population residing 
in each area. 
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Local Welfare Systems 

The characteristics of local welfare systems influenced several 
different aspects of strategic planning by the demonstration projects 
because of the influence of welfare system characteristics on such 
factors as how many refugees in the project area were likely to be 
eligible for and/or receiving cash assistance, whether welfare was 
perceived as an attractive alternative (powerful disincentive) to 
employment, whether welfare could provide support while refugees 
participated in short-term training, and whether secondary migration to 
another state in search of more attractive welfare benefits was an 
attractive choice for individuals or households. The actual welfare 
system features that influence the above factors include: • 

• whether the state's AFDC program is available to two- 
parent households in addition to single-parent house- 
holds; 

• whether the level of AFDC benefits is high, medium or 
low; and 

• whether county or state General Relief programs offer 
attractive benefits to households not eligible for AFDC 

Figure II-4 summarizes the variations in the welfare benefits 
available in each of the states receiving discretionary grants. The 
projects faced three very different types of environments with respect 
to the availability and attractiveness of welfare as an alternative to 
work* In three states, which account for 10 of the 24 projects, welfare 
benefits were either high or moderate, and AFDC-UP programs made bene- 
fits available to two-parent households in which both parents were 
unemployed. For these projects, welfare could and did constitute a 
serious work disincentive for project participants, particularly if the 
jobs obtained for participants did not offer health benefits, did not 
pay more than minimum wage, or appeared to be unstable or undesirable 
for some other reason. For large families in this welfare environment, 
the work disincentives continue to be compelling. 

The second type of welfare environment, which described the 
circumstance of four states and nine uf the 24 projects, includes states 
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Figure II-4 
Variations in Welfare Systen Context 





States in 1 
Each Category 


Number of Projects 
in Each Group 


Group 1: Benefit levels are high. 

IWo- parent households are cate- 
gorically eligible for AFDC. 
Several states in this group have 
state or locally-funded General 
Relief for employables. 
Result: Welfare can bo a serious 
work disincentive. 


Wisconsin 
New York 
New Jersey 


10 


Group 2: Benefit levels moderate to high. 
AFDC is either not available 
to two-parent households or 
two-parent refugee households 
are not usually able to meet the 
strict work history requirements 
for AFDC. 
Result: Welfare is a serious 

work disincentive but only for 
the first 18 months after arri- 
val. Then a choice between 
secondary migration and 
employment needs to be made by 
individual refugee households. 


Washington 
Illinois 
Virginia 
Mary land 


9 


Group 3: Benefit levels are low. 

AFDC is either not available to 
two-parent households or 
work history requirements make 
AFDC inaccessible by most 
refugees. 
Result: Welfare is not an 

attractive alternat^e to work. 


Arizona 

North Carolina 
Nebraska 
Missouri 
Georgia 


5 




TOTAL; 


24 
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with high benefit levels but an absence of ongoing welfare eligibility 
for two-parent refugee households, beyond the initial period of 
federally-funded RCA eligibility* This is either due to an absence of 
AFDC-UP programs for the general populace or to strict administration ot 
work history requirements for AFPC-UP eligibility, which refugee house- 
holds can rarely meet* For projects in these states, some refugees wore 
likely to be slow to enter employment until close to the end of the RCA 
eligibility period* When welfare eligibility ended, households would 
enter a period of intense financial crisis, and thus be receptive to 
employment services* For small households and single individuals, work 
may be an attractive option from the first; for larger families, a 
desire to continue receiving welfare benefits may lead to secondary 
migration away from these states* 

The third type of welfare environment, which describes the 
experience of five states and five of the 24 projects, consists of 
states with low benefit levels* In these states, welfare was not an 
attractive alternative to employment, whether or not AFDC was available 
to two-parent households* Newly arriving refugees faced the choice of 
obtaining employment or migrating to another state at the very outset* 
In this environment, so long as projects could develop decent jobs for 
their participants, work motivation was not a problem* 

Local Labor Market Opportunities 

The aspects of the local labor market environment that influenced 
project feasibility and effectiveness included: the unemployment rate, 
how varied the local employment base was, what sectors of the economy 
were in decline or expanding, and what particular opportunities there 
were for entry level jobs in occupations that were attractive to the 
refugees* Four distinct clusters of project sites emerge, as shown in 
Figure II-3* In the first group, low employment levels and expanding 
local economies ensured that jobs would be available in a variety of 
industries and occupations* In the second group, large diverse local 
economies meant that a variety of entry level jobs could be found in 
both the manufacturing and service sectors, even if local economies were 
still recovering from the recession* Projects in the third and fourth 
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Figure I 1-5 
Variations in Labor Market Context 





Projects in 
Each Cateeorv 


Number of 
Proiects 


GrOv p 1: Especially low unemployment 
(3-6Z). 

Jobs available in a variety 
of industries /occupations. 


Tucson 9 Arizona 
Fairfax, Virginia 
Marion 9 North Carolina 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Atlanta, Georgia 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 


Group 2: Diverse economy* 

Job opportunities available 
in several industries/ 
occupations including manu- 
facturing* 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New York City, New York 
Seattle, Washington 
Spokane, Washington 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Vancouver, Washington 
Oshkosh, Wi£Consin 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 


Group 3: More limited economy* 

Manufacturing sector in 
decline or nonexistent* 
Service jobs available. 


Rockf ord , 111 inoi s 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Olympia, Washington 


2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
9 


Group 4: High unemployment 
(10-12Z)* 


Camdpn, New Jersey 
Meadowlands, New Jersey 


1 
I 
2 




TOTAL 


14 
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groups faced the greatest challenge in terms of their labor market 
environment. In the third group, manufacturing jobs were generally not 
available^ due to declining industry or a more limited economy. In the 
fourth ^roup, general unemployment levels were still at the double-digit 
level (10-12%). 

Refugee Population 

The total refugee population, date of arrival, level of cash 
assistance utilization, ethnicity, age, and family composition of the 
refugee households in each project area are variables vhich affected how 
high priority client groups were defined, how outreach was conducted, 
who operated the project, and what services were necessary to overcome 
employment barriers. There are only two points we would like to 
emphasize in this overview. First, the increasingly diverse ethnic 
'composition of the refugee population in most sites was reflected in 
many sites by an effort to operate a project that would serve a variety 
of ethnic gro'jps. Although Southeast Asian refugees were described as 
t predominant refugee group served in 11 projects and the only group 
served in an additional ten projects, most projects targeted outreach 
efforts to a broader refugee population including Eastern Europeans, 
Cubans, Iranians, Angolans, Ethiopians, and Afghans. One project 
targeted Eastern Europeans as its predominant client group. 

Second, the projects appeared to respond to an especially broad 
population of refugees, in terms of date of arrival. Sex^eral projects 
consciously targeted services to refugees who had been in the U.S. more 
than 36 months; most did outreach to and recruited participants from 
refugees who had been in the U.S. up to five or six years or longer, as 
well as to more recent arrivals. Thus, these projects refl^rct the 
diversity of the full range of their refugee populations in their local 
communities. 

These contextual variables represent the fixed conditions each 
state and each local site had to take into account in designing an 
effective service strategy. They also explain why each project had to 
do careful planning to refine any generic job training or job placement 
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model to fit its own unique configuration of refugee clients, labor 
market constraints and opportunities, and welfare system context. 
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III. ASSESSMENT OF THE ENHANCED SKILLS TRAINING PROJECTS 

As described above, the Enhanced Skills Training program had three 
major objectives: 

• to identify and recruit refr^ees whose labor market dif- 
ficulties were directly related to skills deficiencies, 
including but not limited to English language 
deficiencies ; 

• to provide these refugees with a coordinated package of 
skills training/placement/follow-up services to overcome 
their deficiencies and develop skills that matched local 
labor market opportunities; and 

• to assist clients in obtaining stable employment at com- 
pensation rates sufficient to reduce the level of cash 
assistance support needed to sustain their families* 

This chapter discusses the impetus for and planning of EST 
projects, including the location of projects; describes strategies 
developed by the various projects implemented unde^ the EST program to 
achieve program objectives; assesses their success in achieving their 
goals; and analyzes the factors that contributed to their outcomes. The 
chapter begins with an overview of our major findings. 

OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 

In general, the EST projects were unable to place participants in 
jobs that offered high wages, fringe benefits, stable employment, and 
opportunities for advancement. Only a small proportion of placements, 
for instance, were made into jobs paying over $3,65 per hour. These 
shortfalls in program outcomes can be traced, lu part, to a number of 
implementation problems. 

First, while many of the EST proposals appeared to be responsive to 
the ORR grant announcement, it appears that in practice few of the EST 
projects understood or were committed to the intent of the federal 
program. In implementing the program, states and projects often did 
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little to a8C<3rtaLn whether a lack of skills or a need to upgrade skills 
stood between clients and stable employment and increased earnings. Nor 
did projects Dethodically assess local labor markets using labor market 
statistics and economic forecasts to determine whether there were jobs 
for which training would prepare refugees. 

Second, in implementing projects, agencies tended to choose clients 
based on specified eligibility criteria — e.g. age, cash assistance 
status, etc. — rather than the need for or ability to benefit from 
training. It was unclear, in examining most client files, that a lack 
of skills had been a barrier to gainful employment or to job upgrading 
in the past. In many 8ite&, eligibility criteria even stood in the way 
of finding clients who would most benefit from training. Many of the 
cash assistance clients enrolled in EST, as well as the older workers 
(who were targeted exclusively by three of the EST sites), had no U.S. 
work experience or transferrable job skills to be enhanced through 
training. Project staff usually determined that an initial job, even ^t 
minimum wage, was the best that could be done for these clients at the 
present time. They felt that already employed refugees might learn mere 
from the training projects, but tliese individuals were often without the 
necessary time or resources to engage in training. 

Third, project staff at several of the EST project staff were 
ambivalent, at best, and openly opposed, at worst, to training. One 
project held that they would enroll a client in training only if a 
client really wanted training and it was not too expensive. Another 
project tried, generally with success, to place clients directly in jobs 
before enrolling them in training. While perhaps a realistic assessment 
of the best strategy for the clients they had enrolled, this attitude 
did not permit an adequate test of the Enhanced Skills Training model. 
Yet, these placements were counted as EST outcomes in monitoring project 
performance. Most projects appreciated having a capacity to use OJT 
approaches for clients, but they believed OJT had greater value as an 
incentive to employers than as a way of enhancing the skills of 
employees. 
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PROJECT PLANNING AND ORGANIZATIONS OPERATING PROJECTS 

Impetus for and planning of the Enhanced Skills Training projects 
took two distinct forms. In three states which accounted for about half 
the project sites, the state refugee office assumed leadership in 
designing the projects, whereas in the other seven states, the seivice 
providers who would ultimately implement the projects took the lead. 

In the former cases, the state office — generally in consultation 
with experienced and interested providers — wrote proposals to ORR 
based on a general assessment of needs and the office's own view of 
appropriate strategies* In one case, the state identified employment 
services for older refugees as an unmet need; in the other two states, 
there was a particular interest in expanding the employment resources 
targeted to refugees who were on cash assistance* Upon approval of 
their state applications by ORR, these states recruited particular 
providers or issued Requests for Proposals to elicit proposals from 
providers who were interested in offering the services described hy the 
state or serving the targeted population group* Generally, agencies 
that had already been serving refugees chose to respond, drawing upon 
their experiences in developing proposals and designing service 
projects* The state staff then reviewed the proposals, and selected one 
or more service agencies to receive project funding* Thereafter, the 
state staff remained involved in implementation through monitoring 
activities and problem-solving sessions* 

In the second situation, one or more service providers, knowing of 
the ORR announcement of the availability of funds for Enhaiiced Skills 
Training grants, developed proposals and requested that their states 
transmit the proposals to ORR. With two exceptions, the provider agen- 
cies that initiated project proposals were already operating programs 
for refugees, although they were generally inexperienced in providing 
skills training* They saw the EST program as a way to expand the 
existing level of resources for training; to add a training component to 
their job counseling and placement services; and/or to target a specific 
subgroup within the refugee population, presumably one that had not been 
adequately served under existing services. In the two sites that were 
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exceptions to this pattern, EST provided an opportunity for the entry of 
new service providers into the service system without decreasing the 
level of funding available to other providers. In these cases, the 
prospective EST service providers had considerable experience working 
with other hard-to-place populations (the developmental ly disabled, in 
one case, and the elderly, in the other), and they encouraged the states 
to draw upon this prior relevant experience. 

Given the planning process described above, it is not surprising 
that most of the projects have been implemented by agencies that have 
worked for many years in the refugee field. Six of the implementing 
agencies are local affiliates of private voluntary agencies that provide 
reception and placement services under State Department funding, as well 
as employment services under ORR social service funding. Three agencies 
have previously provided employment services to refugees under ORR 
social service or Targeted Assistance funding. One provider is a mutual 
assistance association that had previously received Highland Lao Initia- 
tive funding. The two agencies new to refugee services developed insti- 
tutional linkages to established refugee service providers prior to 
proposing their services. In one case, the agency is a subcontractor to 
the county agency administering refugee services; in the other case, the 
agency formed a consortium with a local mutual assistance association 
and the community college that provides English language training to 
refugees. 

CLIENT CHARACTERISTICS 

In proposing EST projects, states followed the guidelines suggested 
by ORR in its grant announcement, choosing one or more of the groups of 
refugees mentioned in the announcement. As shown in Figure Ill-i, 
these included: refugees on cash assistance; refugees with large 
families; individuals with physical, emotional or psychological impair- 
ments; refugees over 45 years of age; and those with limited English or 
no work history in the U.S. 

The following typology is based on the variations among the 
projects in identifying target groups. The four main choices were: 
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Figure III-l 

Eligibility and Targeting Criteria of EST Projects 



No. of 

Proiects 


Elisibilitv Criteria 


Priority Target Groups 


3 


Older refugees (over 

45) ' 


1. On Cash Assistance or 
below poverty level 

2. Needing help with finding/ 
upgrading employment 


1 


Hmong refugees 


1. Unemployed, underemployed, 
income belov poverty level 

^ On Pa all AfiRi fit'flncp 

4m % vU wclOU AO O X O kOU V« C 

3. All others 


5 


On Cash Assistance 


Combination of factors, such 
as: 

1. Low English or education 
1. Limited wci'k history 

3. Large f?2»ii; 

4. Older or handicapped 

5. Unemployed or under- 
employed 

6. Newly arrived 

7. At risk of secondary 
migration 


1 


At least one of the 
target criteria: 


1. Cash Assistance 

2. Employment problems 
j« Limited fingiisn 

4* Age, physical, emotional 

problems 
5 • Under empl oyment 


1 


At least one of the 
target criteria: 


1. Cash Assistance 

2. Low English skills 

3. Marginal employment 


1 


At least one of the 
target criteria: 


1. Cash Assistance 
2« In U.S. 36 months or more 
3. Those who need machinist 
training 
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(1) Refugees who were Members of Cash Assistance Cases, In five 
projects, a refugee had to be on cash assistance to be served by the EST 
gr nt. Target characteristics, ia addition, also included lov skills 
levels, poor work history, limited English and education, underemploy- 
ment, etc. Client characteristics indicate that most of the clients in 
these five projects were, in fact, on cash assistance upon enrollmeat in 
the EST project. In addition, the majority fell within the target group 
in terms of having one or more of the following problems; weak job 
histories, little education, or large families. The majority were male. 
Ethnicity was mixed; in some sites a majority were Southeast Asians, 
^ hereas in others there was an even distribution of Southeast Asians, 
Eastern Europeans and others. In two of these projects, more than 53 
percent of the clients were single; in a third, more than 40 percent 
were single. Information on family composition was not available from 
the others. 

(2) Cider Refugees (Over 45 Years of Age). In three states, which 
comprised three projects in four sites, the eligible client pool con- 
sisted only of refugees over 45 years of age. (in one of these sices, 
50Z of the client population also had to be on cash assistance.) Other 
characteristics of the clients served at these projects were extremely 
varied, both within and across projects. In two sites, for example, 
over 70Z of all clients had 12 or more years of education, while in the 
remaining two sites the clients had virtually no formal education. In 
three sites, the majority of clients were Southeast Asian, but in one 
site, almost all refugees were from the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe. 
Within projects, some clients had been in the U.S. for more than three 
years, while others were new arrivals. Most were male heads of small 
households. Welfare utilization varied from 25Z to lOCZ across pro- 
jects. 

(3) Refugees Belonging to a Single Ethnic Group in Need of 
Assistance . In one EST site, the project targeted a single ethnic 
group, the Hmong. (In two additional localities that we *e categorized as 
targeting cash assistance recipients, the vast majority of un- and 
underemployed refugees were Hmong, leaving it unlikely that members of 
other nationalities would apply for services.) In the site that 
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established Hmong refugees as the formal target population, the majority 
of clients were male heads of large households* The educational level of 
clients was mixed, most refugees spoke some English and most had been 
employed at some point in the U»S, There was no cash assistance 
utilization among clients* 

(4) Refugees Possessing One or More of a Variety of Employment 
Handicaps* The remaining three projects did not limit themselves to a 
single criterion such as cash assistance status, age or ethnicity* 
Instead they looked for clients with at least one of a variety of 
characteristics that would make them hard-to-place in jobs* These 
characteristics included being on cash assistance, having prior problems 
finding or holding jobs, having limited English, or older age, or 
physical or emotional limitations* In one project, clients were 
screened to determine that they in fact had problems that impeded their 
ability to hold jobs. In the other two projects, however, eligibility 
requirements were interpreted more loosely* The clients served in these 
projects were most often male heads of households or single persons* 
The majority had previous work experience in the United States* One of 
these two projects was basically a program for new arrivals, while the 
other was designed in theory for hard-to-serve problem cases that had 
never reached resolution. 

Other characteristics of the clients actually enrolled in services 
at the different EST sites are summarized in Figures III-2, III-3, and 
III-4* These tables show: 

• that most EST projects served both male and female 
clients, although males were in the majority in all the 
EST projects and comprised over 73Z of all clients at 
three projects; 

• that most EST projects served primarily heads of house- 
holds, including male heads of two-parent households, 
single parents, and single individuals* However, two 
projects served a significant percentage of cleints (over 
20%) who were not the primary wage earners in their 
households ; 
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Figure ITI-2 

Characteristics of EST Clients: 
Sex> Family Position, Family Size * 



Sex 





7 5!!; -r more male 


50-742 male 


Data Not 
Available 


No. of Projects 


3 


9 


1 



Family Position 





7 5Z or more head 
or primary wage 
earner (including 
single-person 
households) 


50-7 4Z head 


Less than 
50% head 


Data Not 
Available 


No. of 
Projects 


8 

Range: 79-1002 


2 

1-59% head 
1-73% head 


0 


3 



Modal Family Size 





Modal size - 
1 


Modal size - 
2-3 


Modal size - 
6 or more 


Data Not 
Available 


No. of 
Projecns 


6 


2 


3 


2 



^The number of projects shown in this figure totals 13 because the two 
service sites at the New York City EST project were disaggregated for 
the purpose of describing client characteristics* 
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Figure III-3 

Characteristio of EST Clients: 
Previous Work History. Education, and English ^ 



Work History 





SOZ or more clients 
with U.S. work history 


Less than 50Z of 
clients with U.S. 
work history 


Data not 
available 


No. of 
Proj ects 


3 


4 


6 



English Level 





50Z or more 
clients with 
very limited 
English 


25-50Z of 
clients with 
very limited 
English 


Less than 25Z 
clients with 
very limited 
English 


Data not 
available 


No. of 
Projects 


2 


3 


3 


5 



Educational Level 





40Z 0.- more clients 
with 12 or more 
years of education 


40Z or more clients 

with under 6 
years of education 


Data not 
available 


No. of 
Proj ects 


5 


4 


4 



Ihe number of projects shown in this figure totals 13 because the two 
service sites at the New York City EST project were disaggregated for 
the purpose of describing client characteristics. 
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Figure 111-4 

Characteristics of EST Clients: 
Ethnicity. Length of Time in U.S., Welfare Status^ 



Ethnicity 





73Z or more 
SE Asian 


50-7 4X 
SE Asian 


Less than 30Z 
SE Asian 


Data not 
available 


Ho. of 

Projects 


8 


2 


3 


0 



Length of Time in U.S. 





Largest group 
of clients in 
U.S. 36 mos. 
or more 


Largest group 
of clients in 
U.S. 1-3 years 


Largest group 
of clients 
in U.S. less 
than 1 year 


Data not 
available 


No. of 

Projects 


5 


2 


3 


3 



Welfare Status 





90-lOOX 


26-50Z 


25Z or less 






rece iving 


receiving 


receiving 






cash grant 


cash grant 


cash grant 


Data not 




at entry 


at entry 


at entry 


available 


No. of 










Projects 


7 


1 


4 


1 



^The number of projects shown on this figure totals 13 because the two 
service sites at the New York City EST project were disaggregated for 
the purpose of describing client characteristics. 
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that because of the high proportion of single individuals 
served at many EST projects, the modal family size was 
one person at six of the nine projects for which these 
data are available* However, three projects did serve 
clients whose medal family size was six or more; 
that roughly half of the projects that gave us data on 
previous U*& work experience for their clients served a 
majority of clients with no U«S. work histo 7, while halt 
the projects served a majority of clients who had 
previous work history in the U.S.; 

that the English fluency of project clients was mixed 
both within and across projects, with the proportion of 
clients estimated as having very limited English skills 
ranging from a low of 12Z to a high of 98Z; 
that projects fell into two distinct categories on the 
formal educational Ijvels cf their clients* Five of nine 
projects who reported this data item served 40Z or more 
clients with at least 12 years of education, while the 
remaining four served 40Z or more clients with under six 
years of formal education; 

that the majority of EST projects served predominantly 
Southeast Asian refugees, but that at three projects. 
Southeast Asians made up less than 30Z of the client 
population ; 

that the EST projects varied in the length of time most 
of their clients had been in the U.S. Some projects were 
highly cohesive, either with most clients being new 
arrivals or most clients being refugees who had been in 
the U.S. 36 months or longer. Others served a more 
diverse range of clients. At half of the projects that 
made these data available, the largest cl ient group was 
refugees who had already been in the U.S. 36 months or 
longer ; 

finally, that the EST projects fell into two distinct 
groups according to whether a very high proportion of 
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clients were receiving a cash grant &t project entry 
(seven projects out of 12 with these data) or a very low 
proportion were receiving cash assistance (four projects 
out of 12). 

Thus, not all projects served refugees who could be termed "signifi- 
cantly disadvantaged," as indicated by the data on English proficiency 
and educational level. Not all refugees served by the EST projects were 
receiving cash assistance, although they may have been unemployed at the 
time of program entry. 

Recruitment Strategies 

Recruitment strategies employed by various projects were depenc^nt 
upon the project locations within the refugee service delivery system. 
Recruitment ranged along the continuum described below. 

• Active Recruitment (1 Project): Because this project was. 
located in an agency that had few links with the refugee system 
prior to involvement in the EST program, it found it had to 
recruit actively within the refugee community. It had virtually 
no referrals from other local refugee-serving agencies, although 
the agency did receive some referrals from the county agency 
administering refugee funds. 

• Ne tworking with Other Agencies to Recruit (7 Projects): These 
projects used staff in other refugee-serving agencies to recruit 
clients, including cash assistance caseworkers, MAAs, other job 
developers. Often, the projects used some proactive recruiting 
strategies as well, including brochures, newspaper articles, and 
open houses. 

• Recruitment Through Colocation with Other Refugee Services (4 
Projects): These agencies are the central point through which 
all refugees seeking employment services must pass. In two 
agencies, a large range of services are available and refugees 
simply were referred to the EST program after agency intake and 
screening if it was deemed appropriate. Since these agencies 
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had sufficient resources to deal with a broad range of refugee 
clients elsewhere in the agency, the EST programs could be 
selective about which refugees were appropriate for EST. In two 
other projects, however, other service resources were scarce and 
the EST program ended up accepting clients who were not members 
of high priority target groups, and, in some cases, were even of 
questionable eligibility, according to EST project criteria. 

For the most part, the EST projects were uot well-integrated into 
comprehensive local case management systems for refugee services except 
in those instances where services were centralized, as described above. 
In most places, a coordinated case management system did not exist in 
the locality* In a few sites, where case management systems were in 
operation, state officials had expected the case managers to identify 
appropriate clients for EST and refer them for services, but this did 
not occur. 



SERVICE APPROACHES 



EST projects varied in the services they provided and their strate- 
gies for placing refugees in employment, and offered a broad array of 
employment-related services. Figure III-5 contains a complete list of 
potent'.al services; however, no single project offered all of these 
serv es. Given the ORR requirement that EST grants were to be used to 
f i training/placement /follow-up services, it is not surprising to find 
what all but one of the projects made at least some skills training 
available to participants. As will be discussed below, however, training 
was not provided to all project participants. The basic types of 
training provided included classroom skills training, on-the-job 
training (OJT), and English language training. Figure III-6 describes 
the range of skills training services offered by the EST projects. In 
addition, projects offered employment assessment, job readiness prepara- 
tion and counseling services, job development, job placement services, 
follow-up services, and a variety of supportive services such as child 
care and transportation. 
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Figure III-5 
Overviev of Services Provided bv EST Proiects 



Cat-^gory 


Activities That Might Be Included 


Pre-Einployment 
Assessment and 
Orientation 


• Assessment of skills^ including English 
language ability 

• Assessment of employment preferences and 
transf errable skills 

• Job search techniques 

• Orientation to the work place and/or 
ccmLi unity 

• Job Ciubs for peer support while searching 
for work 


Training in 

Vocational 

Skills 


• Classroom trainings in which a teacher or 
trainer imparts specific vocational skills^ 
such as electronic assembly or power sewing 

• On-the-Job Training (OJT) at the work site, 
with wages subsidized for a brief period 
under contract with the employer 

• "Customized training" (training in vocational 
skills that are required to perform a specific 
job for a specific employer) 

• Try-Out Employment at a work site where the 
employer is offered a 1002 wage subsidy for 
the first two weeks of employment 


Training in 

Language 

Skills 


• English as a second language (ESL) 

• Vocational English language training (VELT or 
VESL) 


Job 

Dev elopement 


• Proactive outreach to employers to persuade 
them to consider hiring refugees 
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Figure III-5 (continued) 



Categox7 


Activities That Might Be Included 


Placement and 
Follow-up 


• Placement after training (as contrasted with 
"direct placement" belov) 

• Direct placement, without providing fomal 
training (see definitions of classroom, 
customized, and OJT training activities above) 

• Job search assistance, in which project staff 
help refugees identify employment opportunities 
and accompany them to interviews 

• Counseling and support, e.g., encouraging 
refugees to stay on the job 

• Negotiation, e.g., working through problems 
that arise with both employers and refugees 

• Interpretation, e.g., translating as needed 
during interviews and/or for the first few 
days on the job 

• Verifying at specified intervals the numbers of 
refugees, officially placed by the project,, who 
have retained these jobs 


Supportive 
Services 


• Child care, transportation, driver education 

• Referral to other sources for whatever services 
are not available through the project 
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Figure III- 6 

Skills Training Services Provided By EST Projects 



Service 


Number of Projects 
For Which This Was 
a Primary Strategy 


Number of Projects 
For Which This Was 
a Secondary Strategy 


SKILLS TRAINING: 






Classroom Skills 
Training 

• 


1 

(machinist training) 


5 

1 - slots purchased 

from JTPA 

2 - slots purchased 

through local 
tech. college 
1 - farming cr irse 
1 - slots puicoased 
from experienced 
training agency 


OJT to Upgrade 
Client Skills 
and/or as a 
Subsidy to 
Employer 


6 

(generally small 
firms) 


3 


English Language 


0 


8 

2 - VELT 

6 - Basic ESL 


PLACEMENT: 






Direct Placement 
(without prior 
training) 


5 

(including all older 
• refugee projects) 


A 
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Assessment 

Upon enrolling clients or as part of the enrollment procersi all 
EST projects did an assessment to determine barriers to employment. For 
the most part, these assessments focused on the client's previous 
employment history and language capacity at the time of the interview. 
Fe«f projects utilized special tests or techniques designed to identify 
skill deficits hindering access to employment or aptitudes for specific 
vocations. While standardized skills assessments vere not required 
under the terms of the grantSi they could have helped projects determine 
which refugees in the target groups could be helped most by the avail- 
able training. 

There vere two principal reasons why projects tended not to use 
formal skills assessments. First, some projects believed that skill 
deficits vere not the barrier to employment, but that clients vere 
unemployed because (l) they had not been served previously by employment 
services; or (2) employers needed incentives to try them out in jobs. 
These projects did not provide most clients with skills training, pre- 
ferring to do direct placements or placements involving OJT subsidies, 
for vhich formal skills assessments were not viewed as necessary. 

Second, most projects were unaware of the existence of tools that 
could be used to assess skills levels* Projects that tried to do formal 
assessments of skills often found that their tests were inadequate for 
the refugee population and therefore ceased using them. One project, 
for example, used a sophisticated battery of tests that it had used in 
assessing other populations. The agency found, hovever, that most of 
the tests were culture-specific or relied on extensive knovledge of 
English. These tests did not adequately assess their refugee clients 
who were mostly Southeast Asians with limited English capability. 
Therefore, the agency dropped its use of the tests during the course of 
the project. 

Training 

EST projects used a combination of classroom skills training and 
On-the-Job Training (OJT) approaches. 
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Classroom training was the only form of training available in only 
one site. This site trained and placed refugees as machinists, having 
considerable success until a shift in the labor market occurred and 
machinist job openings were no longer available. The training was 
conducted in a simulated employment setting within the agency's own 
offices. In its original proposal, the agency planned to negotiate work 
contracts with various manufacturing firms to allow the clients to spend 
a portion of time working on actual projects. However, these plans ran 
afoul or agreements with labor unions and were dropped. Later, this 
agency shifted the content of the classroom training, in response to 
shifting labor market conditions, from machinist training to electronics 
assembly training. 

Classroom training was one of several forms of training available 
in four sites, which developed varying programs. In one site, the 
project purchased training slots from the JTFA program; these were 
generally short-term and low-cost, and covered a variety of occupational 
fields (word processing, electronics, auto mechanics, etc.). In a 
second site, training slots were purchased from an experienced operator 
of classroom vocational training programs for disadvantaged individuals, 
in such fields as jewelry manufacture, home appliance repair, up- 
holstering, building maintenance and taxi driving. In a third project, 
training was offered in a single occupation — farming. In a fourth 
site, t;.aining in food service and power sewing was purchased from a 
local community college and was geared specifically for project clients. 

On-the-Job Training (OJT) served as the primary service strategy 
for six EST sites. OJT is characterized by a brief training period (2 
weeks to six months) of initial employment when the employer receives a 
subsidy for part of the wages paid to the employee. The goal here was 
to provide the client with skills specific to a particular employer 
simultaneous with the beginning of paid employment at the job site. 
Some projects claimed placements as soon as the OJT contract was 
started, while others required the subsidy to end before the placeiuent 
could be counted. In these sites, OJT was generally used to place 
clients in semi-skilled jobs that required particular knowledge. Some 
of these occupational areas included food services, machine shops, 
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automotive repair, furniture manufacture, s ilverplating and electro- 
plating. 

The subsidies for OJT ranged from 33 percent to 50 percent of 
wages. (One site developed a variant of OJT that they called "try-out 
employment" that involved a lOOZ wage subsidy for two to four weeks.) 
The duration of the subsidies varied with the job type, with some 
continuing for as little as one to two months and others lasting as long 
as six months. 

Most OJT placements were in small firms. A number of projects 
fully expected to place large groups of refugees with large manufac- 
turing or other firms in their area. They found, however, that large 
firms were generally not interested in the OJT incentives. Such prac- 
tices tended to create union problems, caused work slow-downs, and were 
sometimes perceived as "inconvenient" or too risky. Smaller firms, on 
the other hand, were more receptive. The OJT incentive made a difference 
to then and they appeared willing to make a commitment to hire refugees 
in response to the offered financial reward. 

It is important to note that OJT indeed serves two interrelated 
purposes: 1) to increase the skills level of clients; and 2) to provide 
incentives to employers to hire refugees. In at least two sites, the 
latter was clearly the more important purpose. Most clients in these 
projects were placed in jobs in which other refugees were already 
working and for which few specialized skills were needed. Little if any 
training was provided on the job, other than informal assistance by 
other refugees. The projects saw value in OJT contracts, nevertheless, 
because it gives the employer an incentive to hire a particular client 
— for example, an older refugee, or an individual with limited English. 
Once the employer realizes the value of the individual worker,the theory 
goes, the incentive will no longer be needed. In some cases, however, 
it appears that the decision by EST projects to target small employers 
was problematic, since some of the small employers were in financially 
precarious positions and may not be able to afford to continue to employ 
their new workers on a long term basis, after the subsidy ends. 

The majority of sites, whether they relied on classroom training or 
OJT, provided some type of English Language training to clients as part 
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of a comprehensive service package. Of the eight sites with language 
training component s» three offered vocational language training that was 
geared to the vocabulary and language needs of a specific occupation. 
The other five sites provided more general employment-related language 
training designed to help refugees communicate during their job search 
and on the j ob. 

Job Placement 

All projects developed a capacity to place refugees in employment, 
either as part of an OJT placement strategy, following classroom 
training, or as a primary service without reference to the provision of 
training. Placement services included the following elements, in 
various proportions; job development, job search assistance, coaching 
refugees for interviews and accompanying them to interviews and/or their 
first day(s) of employment, and follow-up assistance after placement. 
Since most of the projects were located in agencies that also provided 
other employment services to refugees, the projects were generally able 
to draw upon the broader r^^^sources of their parent agencies. 

In more than half of the sites, a substantial portion of the place- 
ments made by the projects were unrelated to the provision of skills 
training. In three sites, the projects concentrated primarily on direct 
placement of clients into employment and did not refer a significant 
proportion of clients to training; all of these projects targeted older 
refugees. These project* worked with the clients to find them entry 
level (primarily minimum wage) jobe, and found that no OJT or classroom 
training was necessary to accomplish this goal in the l.ibor market 
environments in which they were located. Contrary to the assumption 
that age was a barrier to employment that needed to be overcome by 
training, the problem was simply that many older refugees had never had 
access to employment services before. Targeting them as a group and 
providing regular job placement w^s all that was needed. In at least 
one site, the older refugees themselves were interested in immediate 
placement rather than even short-term training. 

In two other projects, placements of clients without OJT contracts 
occurred because some employers were willing to hire refugees, but did 
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not wish to utilize the OJT funds that v^:re initially offered. The 
employers decided that the paperwork involved in participating in OJT 
outweighed whate\er risks they faced in hiring untrained refugees. 

In still other sites, placements were made that were not related to 
training because a portion of the refugees who entered classroom 
training programs were ucable to complete them or did not gain 
sufficient skills by the end of the session to enter jobs in that field. 
Under these circumstances, projects scill tried to place clients in 
jobs, often locating minimum wage employment that required few skills. 
The projects generally saw a value in the training experience even if 
clients did not enter a related job. In these cases, the training was 
understood to increase the clients' understanding of the world of work 
although it may not have succeeded in providing specific skills up to 
the employers' standards. 

Support Services 

Most of the EST projects offered support services to their clients 
through their overall refugee programs rather than through the EST 
project itself. For example, bilingual staff employed by the agencies 
social service projects and/or reception and placement grants were 
available for interpretation, translation, and counseling. One agency 
formed a consortium with a mutual assistance association and a local 
community college's language training program in order to expand 
res9urces available for support services. 

The absence of specialized counseling and mental health services as 
part of a coordinated service package was noted as a problem at several 
sites. In one site in particular, clients showed difficulty retaining 
jobs, not because of a lack of skills but because of emotional problems 
impeding work adjustment. Whereas the project could readily place 
refugees after training, it found that a number of clients were not 
staying in jobs long enough to be counted as retained jobs in perfor- 
mance measures, as a result of emotional problems. 

Special services such as day care were not a particular need for 
this client group, which was often single, male, and older (see section 
on client characteristics, above, for further information), Transpor- 
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tation was provided by seven of the 12 EST projects, often using project 
staff as a resource to transport clients to job interviews. We did not 
systematically collect data on the extent to which transportation was 
utilized, but project staff believed it to be an essential though 
usually informal part of their service package. At one site, the pro- 
ject director had convinced a local employer to run a shuttle bus to 
help refugees come to the plant, at the employer's expense. This ser- 
vice had operated for several weeks at the time of our visit, but it was 
about to be disbanded because of liability insurance costs* 

CLIENT OUTCOMES 

The discussion below will examine service enrollments, placements, 
wage rates, types of jobs, and retention for the EST projects. Most 
projects were still ongoing at the time outcome data were collected, so 
outcomes are not complete at this time. The extent of project 
completion will be indicated, as appropriate. 

Enrollment of Clients 

The EST projects varied greatly in the number of clients they 
planned to enroll in services, as well as in the number of refugees they 
expected to train. (All but one project anticipated that they would 
enroll some clients who would not receive training.) The expected 
number of enrollments ranged from a low of 29 to a high of 289, with 
planned numbers of trainees ranging from 29 to 100 clients. 

Most of the EST projects appear to be on target in actually 
enrolling clients for services. Four projects have already exceeded 
their total planned enrollment for the entire life of the projects. 
Four projects are currently at or ahead of planned enrollment to date. 
The three remaining projects show under enrollment. One project appears 
to be underenrolling because it included all underemployed or unemployed 
refugees as well as new arrivals in its enrollment target, and it was 
not clear what percent of this pool the project actually intended to 
serve. A second was terminated ahead of schedule when a key staff 
member resigned, so enrollment was artificially cut off. The third 
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experienced difficulties in reaching its enrollment goals because other 
agencies were not referring as many refugees as expected to the project. 
One project did not supply enrollment data. 

While all the EST projects planned to offer some form of trainings 
either OJT or classroom training, not all projects specified the planned 
number of trainees in their proposals. During the site visits, it was 
discovered that many projects found it hard to fill training slots, in 
part because direct placement of refugees in jobs was considered 
preferable by clients, project staff, or both. In addition, it proved 
harder than anticipated to place clients into training slots in main- 
stream training institutions. None of the projects has trained more 
clients than it projected originally, and it is unlikely that any will. 
One project had placed no clients in training, although it had placed 
refugees in jobs. Thus, most EST projects did not meet the ORR 
requirement that refugee skills deficits be overcome through training. 

Placements 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions about placement data, since 
placements may not occur uniformly over the life of a project, 
especially where training classes are in progress. Given that fact and 
the slow startup most projects experienced, it is not surprising tuau 
the majority have achieved fewer placements than their timetables call 
for. It is too early to tell whether the placement goals established by 
the projects were unrealistic; with the exception of the one site where 
no more placements will be happening, it seems plausible that most EST 
projects will meet their numerical goals or come close. 

It should be noted, however, that placements achieved by the EST 
projects are not necessarily due to training. None of the projects kept 
data separately on placements related to or subsequent to training 
versus direct placements. 
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Wage Rates and Job Characteristics 



Wage Rates 

lue majority of the EST projects placed refugees into jobs with 
wage rates of $4.30 per hour or below. Five projects, however, did have 
at least lOZ of their placements in jobs peying $4.31 to $6.00 per hour 
as shown in Figure III-7. A number of observations can be made about 
these rates. There were no common criteria or standards for wage rates 
developed by projects or by ORR, aside from the requirement that the 
earnings lead to a decrease in cash assistance utilisation. The wage 
rate needed to remove a large household from public assistance is higher 
than that needed to remove a small household, and the necessary wage 
rate is higher in a high-benefit state as well. The variance in wage 
rates among projects was quite wide, and was not c^^related with benefit 
levels. In some projects, direct placements were almost always in or 
near the minimum wage category, while in others, placements were 
accepted only if the wage was %igh enough'* or if employee benefits were 
attached to the position. While it is notable that at least half of all 
placements were at wage levels above $3.63/hr. in seven of eight 
projects providing these data, most projects provided no information 
about the resulting decrease in cash assistance utilization by their 
clients. The earnings probably removed single persons and som^ small 
families from public aid, but would not be sufficient to remove a large 
family in a higt-benefit state. The wage rates achieved by refugees in 
EST programs appeared to be well within the national average for refugee 
wage rates. The ORR Self-Suf f iciency study, for example, found that the 
mean wage for employed refugees was $3.01 an hour.^ 



Job Retention 

It proved very difficult to obtain 90-day retention figures from 
the projects. In many cases, the concept was simply unclear and it was 
nearly impossible to explain to project directors what we were 
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Figure III- 7 

Hourly Wage Rates Obtained by EST Project Cliep ts^ 





With 50Z 


With 50Z 


With at 


With at 






or More 


or Ftore 


Least 20Z 


Least lOZ 






Placements 


Placements 


Placements 


Placements 


Data Not 




Over $3.65 


Over $4.50 


Over $4.50 


Over $4.50 


Available 


No. of 












Projects 


7 


1 


2 


5 


3 



^Only 11 different projects are included here since both projects in New 
Jersey were combined tor these computations. These categories are not 
mut ua 1 ly exc 1 us iv e • 
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interested ia»* In addition, different projects computed retention in 
different ways. Therefore, in most cases, the retention figures must be 
interpreted cautiously. 

Retention was high at only one of the projects, where the director 
worked very hard to match refugees and jobs and fully expected a lOOZ 
90-day retention rate. In another site, the director also tried to 
match refugees and jobs and was disappointed at probleirs with retention. 
These problems, it seemed, stemmed from the fact that the clients served 
were a problematic group with many mental health and other problems 
which were not being addressed. The project with the lowest retention 
rate mostly placed clients in short-term service jobs (such as yard 
work); in this state, a placement could be counted from the very first 
day that a client went to work. In another state, by contrast, a job 
could not be counted as a placement unless it lasted 30 days. The 
project's means of computing placements, therefore, could and did affect 
the incentive to secure stable employment for clients. 

Job Types 

The types of jobs found by refugees generally fell into the broad 
categories of manufacturing or service jobs, with some clerical and 
iscel laneous categories, as shown in Figure III-8. Electronics 
assemblv and power sewing were popular manuf acf uring jobs (and were 
occupations targeted by skills training curricula), as was general 
factory work in other areas. The preponderance of manufacturing jobs in 
some projects undoubtedly accounts for relatively higher wage rates, 
since these jobs tend to be better paid. Some programs targeted 
technical positions such as auto mechanic, mecal finishing and 



^ur requests to project directors were complicated by the fact that not 
all their terminees had been placed at least 90 days at the time we 
wanted to collect our data. Thus, staff had to not only provide us 
with accurate counts of the absolute number of terminees who had 
retained jobs for 90 days but also accurate counts of the absolute 
number of terminees who had been placed at least 90 days previously. 
The ratio of these two numbers was the statistic we wanted to compute: 
i.e., the percentage of all terminees placed into jobs at least 90 days 
previously who had retained those jobs for 90 days or more. 
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Figure J I 1-8 
Types of Jobs Obtai T^^d Through EST Projects 



'Type of Job 


Number of Projects 
Reporting This Type of Job 


Highest Proportion 
of Project Partici- 
pants Placed in 
This Type cf Job 


Mahu^ Aft* 111" i n p 


6 


80Z 


Service 


7 


A3Z 


Sewing 


2 


20Z 


Clerical 


2 


152 


Technical 


2 


NA 


Professional 


1 


4Z 


Assembly 


1 





NA = Data not available 
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engraving* Service jobs frequently included housekeeping and food ser- 
vice positions. 

These jobs correspond closely to those refugees generally obtain. 
The ORR Self-Suf f iciency study, for example, also found the majority of 
refugees to be employed in service and operative or manufacturing jobs 
(23.9Z and 40Z respectively), with a smaller number in clerical and 
sales positions (9.3% and 2%).^ A 198A study by Robert Bach on labor 
force participation and employment of Southeast Asian refugees gave 
similar figures: 21.9Z as service workers, in production and 

manufacturing, and 24.4% in clerical and sales. 

Overall Pro je ct Costs 

Although an exr Lnation of the total funds available to EST pro- 
jects is noc very revealing, it is important to look at costs per 
planned enrollment and placement. Even though actual enrollment and 
plac'*c. ',^it costs cannot be computed because projeccs are not yet 
co.^piete, the planned costs can at least give an idea of intended cost 
outcomes. 

CcJts per planned enrollment varied rem a low of about $300-600 to 
a high of about $2,200. The lowest figure is artificially deflated 
because the proj<^ct defined its intended enrollment as all unemployed or 
underemployed refugees in the community. However, three other projects 
also intended to spend less than $1,000 per enrollee. At the other end 
of the scale, two projects bad a cost per planned enrollment of more 
than $2,000, and in one of these cases, the costs exceeded $4,000 when 
non-ORR funds are included. Given that none of the projects proposed 
extensive training programs or elaborate service packages, it is hard to 
explain why there is such a wide disparity between the highest and 
lowest costs. 

More revealing are the costs per planned placement. True costs per 
placement may, of course, either exceed or fall short of these planned 
costs, depending on whether the projects ultimately exceed or fall short 
of their projected number of placements. The site wiuh the lowest cost 
per planned placement had a cost of $1,172. However, that particular 
project has been terminated earlier than expected and its actual cost 
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pet placement^ $1»333 9 will be much closer to Che next chree lowest 
projects, where the planned cost per placement totalled $1,563, $1,587 
and $1,630. Four other projects planned to spend about $2,500 per 
placement. The projects with the highest costs per planned placement, 
not surprisingly, turned out to be those with the highest cost per 
planned enrollment ($3,301 and $3,304). 

These costs per placement are similar to the cost reported for the 
FY83 Targeted Assistance Program of $3,025, which is not surprising, 
given that the EST projects mostly offered services similar to those 
projects. Very few projects made any effort to calculate welfare gr;*nt 
reduction; indeed, a number of projects reported that few of their 
clients were on welfare at program entry. States with high welfare 
benefits would recoup costs per placemeut very quickly; low benefit 
states, however, would take a longer time to balance the money spent on 
placement. Only one state cade it an explicit policy that the OJT 
subsidy could not exceed the client's welfare grant; in many cases, the 
subsidy was far less, and welfare savings were achieved. In addition, 
other measures cf cost savings that are net easily calculated, such as 
decreasing secondary migration ard increased job mobility, may well have 
been the result of EST projects, even if they cannot be measured. 

Effect of Labor Market Factors 

The overall economic situation in the localities in which EST 
projects were implemented affected both strategies and outcomes. When 
the EST program was conceived, the nation was just coming out of an 
economic recession that had had a dampening effect on the capacity of 
refugees to find and retain employment. By the time the EST projects 
were implemented, how(^er^ the labor market had improved in many of the 
EST sites, particularly for service and some manufacturing jobs. 
Projects faced a dilemma. Tney could place refugees in minimum wage 
jobs without providing skills training. Al ''hough these jobs did not 
help the projects meet the goals of the EST program — to place refugees 
\n stable jobs that provided sufficient earnings to remove households 
from cash assistance — they did meet the overall goal of the resettle- 
ment program — early employment. Moreover, many projects found that 
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the refugees they enrolled in services were unlikely to benefit 
appreciably from training* They were hard-to-place in skilled jobs 
because they lacked English and did not have the work background that 
would enable them to pick up new skills in a short training course* The 
projects thus made an assessment that direct placement was preferable to 
training if the training would not result in better employment oppor- 
tunities* 

Effect of the Welfare Context 

Three of the twelve projects took place within areas of relatively 
high welfare benefits and substantial welfare utilization by refugees. 
In these cases, enhanced skills training proved to be a problematic 
strategy for removing households from cash assistance* Many of the 
households on c sh assistance were large families, and it was clear that 
for a one-person income to bring the family unit out of public 
assistance, it would have to be very high* In most cases, however, the 
wages received as a result of enhanced skills placements rarely reached 
even $6*00 per hour* Nor did project staff believe that placements at 
high wages were possible, even with substantial training* 

Even in areas of low welfare utilization, the eniianced skills 

strategy could be problematic* Where there were low benefit levels, 
employment at minimum wage could often exceed the cash assistance pay- 
ment* Refugees could seldom support themselves by remaining on public 
assistance during a training program unless they received a training 
subsidy that was greater than their welfare payment* In many of these 
sites, the refugees themselves urged staff to do direct placements 
rather than enroll the refugees in training programs* 

ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 

While, in most cases, projects did not accurately incorporate the 
ORR objectives into the implemented service designs and client recruit- 
ment practices, there were exceptions. Several projects did conduct 
labor market analyses and chose training slots that were in accordance 
with the needs of employers and consistent with the employment needs of 
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refugees. Even here, however, the projects met with only partial suc- 
cess. For example, one project aimed at increasing the capacity of its 
clients to stay in jobs through specialized classroom training and OJT. 
This project established strong links with JTPA as « way of increasing 
the training opportunities available to refugees. This was accomplished 
both through a JTPA contract to serve refugees in one county and through 
hiring as the project job developer an individual who had formerly 
worked for the JTPA program* The project's job developer was aware that 
many short-term specialized training programs developed by JTPA con- 
tained unfilled slots and app-^oached JTPA to purchase tbese slots for 
refugees. JTPA liked the idea, and because the courses are short-term 
and inexpensive ($4G0 or less), they proved to be useful to the EST 
project as w3ll. Project administrators found, however, that emotional 
problems were as important as lack of skills in creating difficulties 
for refugees in retaining jobs. In fact, many of the eurolled clients 
had skills and previous education that made them more than qualified for 
the jobs that were available through the project, yet thfy had dif- 
ficulty staying employed. 

A second project trained refugees to take jobs as machinists — an 
occupation that had employed a large portion of the already working 
refugee population. Unexpectedly, the economic situction changed and 
jobs in this field were no longer available mid-way through one of the 
training cycles. The project also found that there were fewer refugees 
who Wv)uld benefit from the training than originally anticipated. It had 
no trouble finding training-related jobs for the first two cycles of 
trainees, who were carefully screened to determine their aptitude for 
the occupation, but found it very difficult to place refugees trained 
during the third cycle. Later, this project shifted its training cur- 
iiculm to offer electronics assembly training, because of the limited 
job market for machinists. However, the results of this new training 
strategy are not yet available. 

As an effort to increase the opportunities for refugees to obt*ain 
stable employment and increased earnings, the Enhanced Skills Training 
projects show mixed results. There are several measures of performance; 
placements, retentions, and earnings. As far as placement rates are 
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concerned, most of the projects appear to be meeting their job placement 
goals* Job retention informatiun was generally not available from the 
projects in a way that is useful for evaluation purposes* Performance 
on earnings is not particularly impressive* For the most part, these 
projects have not placed refugees in jobs with higher earnings than 
those normally found by refugees* 

Even if the data were complete, it would be difficult to draw 
conclusions about the effectiveness of these projects in meeting the 
objectives of the Enhanced Skills Training program* Many of the job 
placements reported by the projects are unrelated to training, so it is 
difficult to conclude that enhanced skills training has led to improved 
placement rates. Similarly, no conclusions can be reached about the 
effect of training on earnings since few projects used training to 
enhance skills and therefore prepare refugees for higher paying work* 
Thus, EST grants demonstrated a modest success as a strategy to 
encourage employment of refugees having difficulty obtaining employment, 
but it did little to test the impact of enhanced skills training on the 
capacity of refugees to find and hold jobs with increased earnings 
potential* 
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CHAPTER III NOTES 

^Institute of Social Research, University of Michigan, Southeast 
Asian Refugee Self-Sufficiency Study . Final Report, January, 1983, p. 
133. 

^Self-Suff iciencY Study , p. 123. 

^Bach, "Labor Force Participation and Employment of Southeast Asian 
Refugees in the United States," August 1984, pp. 80-81. 
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IV. ASSESSMENT OF THE MULTIPLE WAGE EARNER PROJECTS 

As described previously, the Multiple Wage Earner program had three 
major objectives : 

• to recruit unemployed "secondary vage earners" from 
households with more than one potential vage earner; 

• to identify and address barriers to the employment of 
more than one individual from the household; and 

• to assist participants to obtain jobs that increase the 
total household earnings. 

This chapter discusses the twelve Multiple Wage Earner (MWE) 
projects briefly described in Chapter II. It describes the organiza- 
tions that operated the projects, the characteristics of the clients 
served under the demonstration funding, the services provided by the 
projects, the outcomes achieved, the costs associated with those out- 
comes, the environmental contexts in which the projects operated, and 
the lessons to learned from the experiences of the funded projects. 
The chapter begins with an overview of our major findings. 

OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 

MWE projects were l^rgely successful in placing underserved 
individuals in entry-level (minimum wage) jobs. However, because the 
projects did not usually target or track an entire ho' sehold, it is 
impossible to document MWE outcomes in terms of achieving multiple wage 
earner objectives (i.e., in terms of increasing total household earnings 
to the point where household self-sufficiency is increased). Some of 
the factors that appeared to contribute to MWE projects* employment 
successes included: 

• targeting specific industries and occupations of interest 
to refugees; 

• designing short-term (one to two month) training based on 
a detailed understanding of the performance expectations 
of specific employers; and 
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• building vocationally-oriented English language training 
into the skills training curriculum to impart vocabulary 
and communication skills essential for job success* 

MWE projects also pursued opportunities for women to earn money for work 
performed in the home, through piecework for an employer or self-employ- 
ment in crafts, sewing, or child care* While this strategy had more 
limited success in increasing self-sufficiency, it was an important 
first step for women who were reluctant to work outside the home* 

Contrary to expectations, the primary service strategy implemented 
by many MWE projects was short-term classroom skills training followed 
by job placement* While skills training is not essential to the 
strategy of increasing the number of household wage earners, it can be 
very useful in preparing participants who lack previous work experience 
to meet the expectations of American employers* Enriched supportive 
services and counseling services were not used to the degree anticipated 
by the original project design* Ironically, skills training approaches 
were used moire frequeuLly dad with greater success than in the EST 
projects, because they were carefully designed to serve the needs of 
both participants and employers* 

Despite their success at designing effective programs, MWE projects 
experienced some of the same implementation problems observed in the EST 
sites* Individualized screening, assessment and service planning proce- 
dures were often absent. The MWE projects were often organizationally 
isolated from other refugee service providers, weakening their ability 
to coordinate with and draw on the resources of other organizations^ 
This organizational isolation led thom to define eligibility criteria 
too narrowly, excluding unemployed "primary wage earners" who could have 
made essential contributions to household self-sufficiency* 

In general, the MWE projects confirm the potential for effective 
skills training and placement activity, but failed to demonstrate the 
potential for multiple wage earners to help lift households into self- 
sufficiency. This was because program activity and outcome data were 
often not directed at the household as a whole* As later sections of 
this report discuss, this finding points to the need for a household 
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orientation throughout the refugee program rather than a specializea 
approach aimed at secondary wage earners. 

PROJECT PLANNING AND ORGANIZATIONS OPERATING PRCXJECTS 

The planning of the twelve MWE projects varied across the five 
states. Within the two states that funded multiple projects, the types 
of organizations selected to operate the projects also varied. Figure 
IV-1 summarizes these vai .ations. 

• In half the cases (located in four of the five states), 
local service providers or MAAs planned the projects and 
operated them, and the state provided administrative and 
fiscal oversight. 

• In the other half of the cases (all but one of which were 
located in one state), the state took the lead in 
planning the projects, but consulted with representatives 
of service providers and MAAs. Then the MAAs operated 
the projects, as least initially. (In two cases, the 
MAAs had administrative difficulties that were serious 
enough to cause the states involved to transfer project 
management to more experienced agencies.) 

• AIL but two of the projects were operated by organiza- 
tions that did not have ORR formula-funded employment 
service contract s. These organizations usually had 
experience prov7ding employment or supportive services to 
refugees under special funding, such as Critical Unmet 
Needs or Highland Lao Initiative funds, but the primary 
refugee employment services in their cities were provided 
by other agencies. 

• In two cases where the MWE agency provided formula-funded 
empIoyiQent services, only one offered a full service 
package from assessment to placement. In fact, that 
project was run by a four-agency consortium so that all 
refugee services, including reception and placement, ESL, 
training, and job development and placement were already 
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Organizations Operating MWE Projects 



Description 


No. of 
Sites 


Project designed and operated by: 




• MAA or MAA consortium 

• consortium of service providers 

• community-based organization serving refugees 

• VOLAG 


2 
2 
1 
1 


Project designed bv state (in consultation vith 
representatives of* service providers and/or 
MAAs)i but operated bv: 




• H\A 

• r.ommunity action agency 

• MAA initially^ then management was turned over 
to a more experienced agency 


3 
1 
2 


Availability of Bilingual Staff in MV7E Projects 


Description 


No. of 
Sites 


Project staff included bilingual workers from 
ethnic backgrounds similar to clientele 


10 


Bilingual staff were only available to the 
project through other sources 


2 
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available; the MWE project became one option in this 
service system that served all the refugee families in 
that city. 

Staffing 

Figure IV-1 indicates that all but two projects had bilingual staff 
who were paid for at least in part by the MWE grant. In the other 
cases, bilingual staff paid for by other programs were available to 
assist project staff. 

The median number of bilingual staff was two persons, and as one 
would expect, their ethnicity tended to match that of project clients. 

Bilingual staff filled a variety of roles, including outreach, job 
development, counseling, interpreting, and training assistance. 
However, it appeared that relatively few of these positions were filled 
by female bilingual staff who might have served as excellent role models 
for project clientele. One site reported that recruitment was much 
easier after they were finally able to hire a part-time Hmong woman, who 
left her children with a babysitter while she did outreach for the 
project. 

Proiect directors typically servea part time. One of the bilingual 
project directors also recruited project participants. 

CLIENT CHARACTERISTICS 

The MWE projects were different from "business as usual" in the 
regular ORR-funded social services system because they had a mandate to 
target households with a particular characteristic: the presence of 
more than one potential wage earner. This was in contrast to the EST 
projects, where new or expanded service provision was to be the main 
distinguishing feature. As was discussed above, the projects were 
largely operated by organizations outside of the ongoing empl oyment 
system. The MWE projects were thus faced with the task of recruiting a 
new kind of client, either in conj unc t ion w ith other employment pro- 
viders or on their own, who fit a "secondary wage earner" definition. 
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Since primary wage earners are often malv heads of households, a 
number of projects defined their target populations as women and youth» 
usually in large families on public assistance* (See Figure IV~2). 
Eight projects listed women as their first target group. No project 
targeted youth as their first priority, although one project developed a 
short-term training course in cash register operation especially for 
youth. 

A few projects set strict eligibility criteria and then targeted 
within the eligible pool: two projects requited that at leaut one 
family member already be employed, and two projects required that the 
family be on public assistance or have an income below the poverty line 
to be eligible. All projects targeted households on cash assistance or 
with marginal incomes, even if it was not a strict eligibility 
criterion. 

Most projects relied on word of mouth and community outreuch via 
flyers, newsletters, or personal contact to recruit clients. Since a 
majority of MWE projects were run by MAAs or MAA conb^rtia who kept in 
fairly close touch with their membership, this strategy seemed quite 
productive. However, it has implications for the ethnic group distribu- 
tion of the clients: an MAA tends to know its own ethnic group lest and 
may find it hard to recruit from other ethnic groups. (This is not a 
problem if the target group is only one ethnicity.) Therefore, the 
strategy of awarding contracts to multi-MAA consortia or agencies with 
bilingual staff from a number of ethnicities appeared r,o be better 
choices if the target client group was ethnically mixed. 

Most projects received referrals from welfare offices and other 
refugee service providers. One non-MAA project examined welfare print- 
outs to identify families where one family member was working and 
another adult was in the household. If these adults had an Employment 
Development Plan (EDP) on file, they were called in and counseled, and 
if appropriate were encouraged to participate. Because this project was 
conducted by resettlement agencies that also had ongoing employment 
programs, nearly all newly-arriving families would be counseled at once 
about the advantages of having more than one wage earner. Once at least 



Figure IV-2 

Eli£ibility and Targeting Criteria of MHE Projects 



# of Froiects 


Eligibilitv Criteria 


Priority Target Groups 


2 


employed. 


!• women wicn no worK experience^ ocner oW£ on casn aaaistancei 
other SWE who are laid off or in danger of secondary migration. 

2. On cash assistance, with priority to those in U.S. more than in 

u. 0. mote tnan -jq montno. 

* 


2 


On cash assistance or 
income below poverty 
level. 


Adult SWE; youth (16-21); elderly (over 45). 


5 




Women, youth, and elderly in cash assistance households vith more than 
one potential vp.ge earner. 


2 




Homebound women with limited English; other SWE. 


1 




Adults in welfare-dependent households, including homebound women with 
children; over 45; other SWE; subsistence-level wage earners. 



SWE * secondary wage earner 
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one family member was employed through the regular program, others could 
be trained or directly placed through the MWE project. 

Given the above targeting criteria, it is not surprising that a 
majority of the projects for which information was collected had an 
enrolled client population that was at least 50% female. (See Figure 
IV-3). Young or elderly secondary wage earners could have been either 
male or female, and some projects served male primary wage earners as 
well as female secondary wage earners, as long as at least one family 
member (e.g., uncle) waB employed. Either of these strategies would 
result in males (and in some cases, heads of households) being ser\'ed 
within the MWE definition* 

Two projects, however, served a considerable number of single 
refugees, who were most often single males. These projects seemed to 
have so expanded their view of the purpose of the grant that they served 
all refugees who desired help, whether or not they met the definition of 
a secondary wage earner. One of these same projects has a modal family 
size of two, whereas all the other projects mostly served families with 
at least three members, and at least two projects served very large 
families. (Since several of the projects for which data on family size 
are unavailable served mostly Hmong clients, it is likely that a 
majority of the projects served large families containing at least five 
members. ) 

Other client characteristics are summarized in Figure IV-4. Only 
one project's client population was not dominated by Southeast Asians; 
10 projects had 752 or more clients from Southeast Asia, and of these, 
seven projects served mostly Hmong clients. At least eight projects, 
including all the Hmong projects, had a majority of clients who had been 
in the U.S. more than 36 months. 

While all the projects targeted families on cash assistance, by no 
means all of the clients were receiving a grant at the time of entry to 
the projects; the range was from 28Z to lOOZ. There are several reasons 
why project clients might not be on cash assistance. The first is that 
many projects searched for clients in families where one person was 
already working. Since in many low-benefit states, one wage earner is 
sufficient to close a grant (except in the case of the largest 



Figure IV-3 

caiaracteristics of MWE Clients: Sex. Family Position. Family Size 



Sex 





SOZ or 
more female 


25- SOZ 
female 


Information 
not available 


# of projects 


6 


3 


3 



Family Position 





50Z or more 
spouse or non- 
head of house- 
hold 


Less than 30Z 
spouse or non- 
head of house- 
hold 


Information 
not available 


# of projects 


5 

(Range of head 
of household: 
ex - 37Z) 


1 - 25Z single, 
43Z head of 
household. 

1 - 30Z single, 
21Z head of 
household. 


5 



Hodal Family Size 





Hodal family 




Modal family 


Information 




size - 2 or 


Modal family 


size - 5 or 


not 




less 


size - 3-4 


morf 


available 


# of projects 


1 


4 


2 


5 
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Figure IV-4 

Characteristics of IWE Clients; 
Ethnic: tv. Length of Time in U.S.. Welfare Status 





751 or more 
clients South- 
east Asian 


Less than 

SOZ of clients 

Southeast Asian 


Information 
not available 


# of projects 


10 


1 


1 





50Z or more 
clients iji 
U.S. 36 months 
or longer 


50 Z or more 
clients in 
U.S. less 
than 1 year 


Client pool 
not dominated 
by short- or long- 
term residents 


Inf or- 
mation 
not 

available 


# of 
projects 


8 


1 


2 


1 

(This pro- 
ject gave 
priority 
to time- 
expired 
refugees) 





60-lOOZ of 
clients re- 
ceiving cash 
grant at entry 


40-60Z of 
clients re- 
ceiving cash 
grant at entry 


Less than 40Z 
of clients 
receiving cash 
grant 


Information 
not available 


# of 

projects 


6 

1 


3 


1 - 28Z 
1 - 31Z 


1 
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families) many clients recruited for the MWE projects may not have been 
on cash assistance. The primary wage earner may make enough to make the 
family ineligible for cash assistance but not enough to lift the family 
above the poverty level. The other probable reason for the low percent 
of clients on cash assistance is that the clients served by the projects 
were time-expired refugees who were not eligible for AFDC-U. In four of 
the five states where the projects operated, either the state strictly 
interpreted the previous work history requirements so that most refugee 
families were not eligible, or no AFDC-U program existed. 

The descriptive statistics hide a complex story about how projects 
perceived the purpose of the MWE grants. During site visits, the pro- 
jects were universally referred to as "Secondary Wage Earner," not 
"Multiple Wage Earner," grants. The projects had operatioual ized the 
concept of "increasing the number of household wage earners" by 
targeting traditional secondary wage earners: women and youth in house- 
holds where a male head of household was employed. This was a promising 
strategy, since the male heads of households were supposedly being 
served in regular programs. However, things were more complicated in 
operation. In one of the states, where five of the projects were 
located, m^st of the heads of household were not employed; in addition, 
this state's refugee population is largely Hmong, so that very tradi- 
tional attitudes about who should be the family breadwinner prevail. 
These heads of household were often reluctant to allow their wives to 
participate in employment projects, even though it was rational from the 
perspective of increasing family income while preserving welfare 
eligibility. In this environment, serving all members of the household 
tended to defuse family tensions about traditional roles. However, 
placing primary wage earners in jobs where they worked more than 100 
hours a month triggered welfare cut-offs, so many part-time placements 
for primary wage earners were arranged as a compromise. A similar 
problem was encountered in one project in another state that offered a 
more elaborate training program to secondary wage earners than was 
available to primary wage earners through other refugee services. Here 
too, serving primary wage earners helped gain legitimacy for the project 
in the refugee community. 
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Another rea«on why heads of households vere more prevalent than 
expected is that many of tli3 clients were time*expired refugees who had 
low priority in other programs. In all but three of the projects, the 
client pool was, by design or by chance, dominated by clients who had 
been in the U.S. for more than 36 months. Thus, in addition to the 
envisioned client population of secondary wage earners in households 
vher e the primary wage earner had been placed by regular service 
programs, these projects also attracted those very primary wage earners, 
many of whom had pr'^viously worked but were dissatisfied with or had 
lost their jobs. 

Only two projects reported no problems with the definition of the 
client group. One was a project that simply enlarged the definition to 
include almost any refugee. The other was the r^nly project where 
Southeast Asian clients were not in the majority. In this project, the 
clients included cany Eastern European and Ethiopian families where 
multiple wage earners were accepted in the refugees' home culture. In 
addition, this project was only one part of a full range of resettlement 
and employment services available through the parent agency so that 
other family members could be legitimately served under the same roof; 
none of the other MWE projects had this advantage. It also served many 
new arrivals, so that the whole household's needs could be considered at 
once, rather than needing to convince families who had already estab- 
lished patterns of living that they should change their ways. 

Several projects moved from the strictly operational "secondary 
wage earner" definition to a multiple wage earner concept in order to 
justify their service provision to primary wage earners, and in order to 
deal with the needs of entire households as a service unit. However, 
the move was viewed by ORR, by states, and by the projects themselves, 
as governed by necessity, rather than as a rediscovery of the concept 
underlying the grant announcement. The lack of congruence between the 
ORR objective of increasing the number of householl wage earners and the 
projects' strict definition of the target population was probably 
exacerbated by the fact that the organizations running the projects were 
outside of the mainstream refugee employment system. This fact meant 
that fche projects had to avoid impinging on that ongoing system's 
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"turf." If projects had embraced households (rather than individual 
secondary vage earners) as their identified clients from the start, then 
they would have had considerable overlap with regular providers. By 
sticking to a narrower definition, the projects had a well-defined 
population that could be viewed as distinct from that of the mainstream 
system. 

The task of convincing male heads of households that it was 
acceptable for their wives to work outside the home was an acknowledged 
problem inmost of the projects. Here, the separation of the project 
from the regular set of services was an advantage, since the MAA or NAA 
consortium that usually ran the MWE project was viewed as best suited to 
assist in this aspect of cultural orientation. However, many project 
staff mentioned that they believed that the year* long demonstration con- 
tracts would succeed in reaching those wives most ready to go to work, 
and that moving beyond that initial group in subsequent years would be 
very difficult indeed. Thus, if a strict secondary wage earner defini- 
tion were continued it would probably prove harder and harder to recruit 
clients over time. The concluding section of this chapter will discuss 
the issue of how to further a multiple wage earner objective through 
other means than targeting secondary wage earners. 

SERVICES 

Figure IV-3 offers an overview of the range of services tliat HWE 
projects provided, and indicates examples of the activities that were 
included in each major category of service. No project offered every 
service, and the activities that characterized major categories of 
service varied considerably across sites. For example, some sites 
emphasized direct placement, in contrast to training followed by plac^ 
ment. Some sites offered free child care during the training period, 
while others only offered help finding child care. 

Below, the services offered under each major category are 
described, and the effectiveness of each of the various strategies is 
assessed. 
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Figure IV-5 

Overviev of Services Provided bv MWE Proiects 



Category 


Activities That Might Be Included 


Pre-Qnployment 
Assessment and 
Orientation 


• Assessment of skills, including English, 
language ability 

• Assessment of employment preferences and 
transf errable skills 

• Job search techniques 

• Orientation to the work place and/or 
community 

• Job clubs for peer support while searching 
for work 


Training in 

Vocational 

Skills 


• Classroom training, in which a teacher or 
trainer imparts specific vocational skills, 
such as electronic assembly or power sewing 

• On-the-job Training (OUT) at the work site, 
with wages subsidized for a brief period 
under contract with the employer 

• "Customized training" (training in vocational 
skills that are required to perform a specific 
job for a specific employer) 

• Supported Ebiployment in a variety of jobs at a 
single worksite 

• Unpaid Work Experience, at a work site where 
the employer makes a commitment to hire at the 
end of the training period 


Training in 

Language 

Skills 


• English as a second language (ESL) 

• Vocational English language training (VELT or 
VESL) 


Job 

Developnent 


• Proactive outreach to employers to persuade 
them to consider hiring riefugees 
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Figure IV-5 (continued) 



Category 


Activities That Might Be Included 


Placement and 
Follow-up 


• Placement after training (as contrasted with 
"direct placement" below) 

• Direct placement, without providing formal 
training (see definitions of classroom, 
customized, and OJT training activities above) 

• Job search assistance, in which project staff 
help refugees identify employment opportunities 
and accompany them to interviews 

• Counseling and support, e.g., encouraging 
refugees to stay on the job 

• Negotiation, e.g., working through problems 
that arise with both employers and refugees 

• Interpretation, e.g., translating as needed 
during interviews and/or for the first few 
days on the job 

• Verifying at specified intervals the numbers of 
refugees, officially placed by the project, who 
have retained these jobs 


Supportive 
Services 


• Child care, transportation, driver education 

• Referral to other sources for whatever services 
are not available through the project 
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Pre-Baployment Assessment and Orieof tion 

Figure IV~6 shows that all MVE projects included pre-employment 
assessment, usually conducted individually at the time of intake or soon 
thereafter, in their package of services* In addition, a majority of- 
the projects offered individual or group orientation services in hov to 
find and keep a job, as well as other survival skills. As the examples 
in the table suggest, each of these service areas consisted of a cluster 
of services* The particular mix varied according to the local situa- 
tion* 

The most notable finding in this area was that the "employability 
assessment,*' more often than not, did not utilize skills tests or other 
tools to augment interviewers' subjective judgements* One project 
developed a simple mathematics screening test to assess whether clients 
were suitable for electronics assembly training* For the most part, 
project staff or staff at other employment service providers interviewed 
the refugees and formed judgements about their vocational skills, 
language fluency, employment preferences, training needs, and overall 
employ ability* Project staff made an effort to match client capabili- 
ties and preferences to training and employment opportunities as 
accurately as possible, even without the use of bilingual assessment 
instrument s. 

The lack of assessment tools, while troubling, was not so serious 
for MWE projects as for EST projects* The latter could expect to serve 
clients with a wide variety of characteristics and work experience. The 
HWE projects, on the other hand, mostly targeted women and youth whose 
main identifying characteristic was a lack of U*S* work experience; 
these clients needed marketable skills, a sense of self-confidence, and 
help finding that all- important first job* Because the training 
strategies developed by the projects used actual machines from targeted 
industries, a client's aptitude could be assessed rather quickly after 
training began. Projects that did not offer training used counseling to 
boost self-confidence and to support clients during initial weeks on 
entry-level jobs that did not require extensive skills* 
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Figure IV-6 

Pre- employment Assessment and Orientation in MWE Proiects 



Component /Activity 


No. of 
Sites 


• Pre-employment Assessment 


12 


Examples: assessment of skills. EnRlish fluency, 
employment preferences, am needs for child care 
or other supportive services 




• Orientation 


7 


Examples: iob search techniques, job clubs for 
sharing experiences, worksite behavior, inter*- 
vieving skills, survival skills for daily HvJ.ng, 
cultural expectations 
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Training ocatiooAl Skillt 

Even when MWE projects used direct placement at their primary 
service approach, they realised that at least tone percentage of their 
clients could benefit fron short-term training opportunities geared to 
specific jobs. Figure IV-7 summarises the features of the vocational 
skills training offered by MfE projects, ikmong the major findings are; 

• Only 1 of the 12 MWE projects did not make some provision 
for training project clients; that project had a contract 
to do direct placement only in conjunction with another 
project that vas providing training. 

• Of the 11 projects offering some sort of training, 9 
emphasized classroom or on-*8ite training prior to place- 
ment, with the majority of these (5) operating their own 
classroom training. 

• This classroom training fit well with available 
employment opportunities. 

• At only 3 sites did employers train some or all project 
clients. 

Occupational Skills Training . The most popular strategy — 
classroom training prior to employment — was in^plemented in similar 
ways across MVE f^ojects. Classes were usually limited to small groups 
of refugees (5-10) and often used bilingual paraprof essionals to assist 
the trainers in explaining techniques and for monitoring client prac- 
tice. In many cases, potential em^ loyers donated expensive equipment 
for the classes, such as cash registers, power sewing machines, and 
parts for the electronics assembly classes. 

For example, at one site, classroom training in a competency-based 
power sewing course and demonstration of mastery of these competenciea 
were provided in preparation for placement at a large clothing manufac- 
turing plant. The objective of the course was to prepare refugees to 
meet tough piece-work standards at that particular plant and to pass the 
company's compulsory training course. The plant donated several power 
sewing machines for use in the project's 70-hour class (five weeks, four 
days a week, three hours a day). Only five or six refugees were taught 
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Figure IV-7 
Features of Trtining in tWE Proiects 





No* of 
Projects 


Provided classroom or on-site training prior to 
placement in labor market 


9 


Of these: 




• Project developed classroom training tailored 
to match available jobs (power seving, elec- 
tronics assembly, cash register operation) 


5 


A "Pmkort T»f »TT»i\ rliontft to ^xifititlft clflfiFrOOm 

training opportunities (variety of fields, 
inciUQing power sewxng ano nuuBeKecpxu^y 


2 


y Project arranged with employers to provide on- 

oXbC LXaXuXu^i cX LUcX ifOXU \JL \ui|/cixu %v«&xcb/ 

of small employers as well as one supported 
employment worKsxtey 


3 


Provided training to prepare clients for 
opportunities to supplement household income by 
working at home 


6 


Of these: 




• Project provided day care certification 
training 


4 


• Project provided home seeing training 


1 


• Project provided customized training for 
handicraft piecework 


1 



Note: Several projects offered more than one kind of training, there 
fore numbers do not add to 12. 
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at one time. Small class size and assistance from a bilingual aide vade 
it possible to iadividual ise instruction and monitor practice closely. 
The Personnel Director at this plant credited the MWE project trainer 
with virtually ensuring th^t every refugee placed at the plant was 
ultimately retained* 

The duration of most training was from one to two months, with most 
of the power sewing courses being competency-based so that clients 
proceeded at their own pace; the cashier and electronics assenbly 
courses kept to a fixed class schedule. One project further refined the 
competency notion by separating clients into two power sewing courses: 
one for clients from technologically-based societies or who had 
familiarity with machines and urban life, and one for clients from non* 
technologically-based societies or who had lived exclusively in rural 
areas. The former were provided with traditional classroom training. 
The latter group was placed in a specialized training course where an 
*'audio-motor" approach was used: this meant that the trainers used only 
a limited, standardized vocabulary, and that clients would learn vocabu- 
lary by actually holding or pointing to an item while saying its name, 
or would learn appropriate responses to commands by actually performing 
the action, rather than being told what it meant. This approach ensured 
that even the clients who had never operated any kind of machine before 
could successfully advance through the training course and be placed in 
jobs fairly soon after arrival. 

The group nature of the classroom training was important for two 
reasons. First, even in competency-based, open-entry/open-exit courses, 
the clients could offer each other support and encouragement. Because 
many projet clients were homebound women, the presence of others who 
were undergoing new experiences was very important. Second, projects 
that offered group classroom training were located near industries where 
groups of refugees could be placed in the same site after training; 
again, the mutual encouragement on the work site was viewed as crucial. 
Several staff members commented that for homebound women especially, the 
easiest way to ensure failure was to make a placement where the woman 
was the only refugee present. 
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The advantages of the kinds of classroom trairing offered by the 
projects were several: 

• they vero in fields that required little English language 
competency on the job, once basic vocabularies and work 
flow coding instructions vere mastered; 

• they vere in fields in which both female and male 
refugees wanted employment, either because productivity 
bonus systems allowed them to make a good wage in a short 
period of time (power sewing), or because employers in 
the field had good benefit programs and had hired 
refugees (electronics assembly); 

• they were in fields where large numbers cf refugees could 
be placed with the same employer for ongoing mutual 
support ; and 

compared to many classroom training courses offered by 
mainstream providers (e.g., JTPA) where courses can last 
six to nine months, the courses vere short enough to be 
inexpensive and to offer refugees quick access to the job 
market. 

Some disadvantages of the classroom training approach are: 

• jobs may require more skills with numbers than many 
refugees possess (e.g., for cash register operation or 
electronics assembly), and projects had fe^er math tutors 
or classes available for their client s than Engl ish 
tutors or classes; 

• the market for seme jobs is not predictable: the 
electronics industry is especially volatile, and some 
power sewing companies threaten to move overseas or 
automate; and 

• unless a large plant or a number of plants exist in a 
locality, there may not be enough jobs available for 
graduates from a particular group training course. 
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On the whole, short-term classrooiu training designed for the speci- 
fic needs of women or youth and targeted for a specific industry or 
plant proved a highly successful strategy for the five HWE projects that 
developed this kind of training. It is not clear whether the two pro- 
jects that referred clients to already-existing classroom training were 
as successful. However, the latter strategy would make sense where 
clients had fairly high English language proficiency (so that the 
presence of bilingual assistants was not crucial) and/or prior work 
experience (so that the social support aspect of a special training 
program was not needed). 

Another training approach — employer-provided training — was used 
successfully by three projects, but the implementation varied greatly. 
One project wrote traditional OJT contracts with a number of small 
employers, a strategy that works well if clients are already familiar 
with American work habits ard need a period of subsidized wages in order 
to become as productive as other workers. Another project wrote 
contracts with a variety of local employers to provide training in 
particular jobs skills to refugees who would work on-site for one or two 
weeks without pay. This strategy is similar to traditional work 
experience, except that the employer made a commitment to hire the 
refugee at the end of the training period. This strategy is useful if 
clients are receiving cash assistance and can thus support themselves 
without a wage during the training period. However, it is not clear 
that all employers would be comfortable with the notion of having unpaid 
"employees* on the job site. 

The third training approach was used by a service organization that 
adrtpted the techniques used with disabled trainees and applied them to 
refugees. A work site was established at the project facility to per- 
form a number of subcontracts: sorting nuts and bolts, sorting cloth, 
upholstery, and preparing meals for the elderly. The project operator 
then trailed refugees to perform these tasks and paid them for their 
performance (while offering supportive services such as child care and 
English classes). Refugees were expected to work in this supported 
environment until they could be placed in jobs in the community, al- 
though it was not expected that the skills learned in "training" would 
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necessarily be directly transferable to other jobs. Ratheri the 
approach was seen as general training in American worksite experiences, 
which allowed refugees to earn money and to develop confidence. In 
facti the clients have tended to remain for an extended period at the 
supported worksite, where their productivity levels are highly valued. 
However, this means that the number of clients "trained" has been much 
lower than expected. 

On the whole, the em pi oyer- provided training approach was not so 
well developed at the MWE projects as the classroom training approach. 
An advantage of the former approach is that it is suitable for small 
communities or communities where no one industry can be targeted for 
classroom training of large numbers of refugees. A disadvantage of the 
approach is that it usually aoes not involve the kind of supportive 
atmosphere that can be achieved in classroom training. 

A final training strategy utilized by a number of KWE projects was 
training for work performed at home . In order to improve opportunities 
for women whc have child rearing responsibilities, are elderly, or are 
otherwise not ready to seek employment outside the home, several pro- 
jects offered training in jobs that could be done, often on a part-time 
basis, in the home. These included: day care certification training, 
home sewing training, and customized training for handicraft piecework. 

Four of the five projects in one state offered 10 to 20 hour home 
day care certification courses. These were designed to: (1) enable 
women who did not want to take jobs away from home to earn money at 
home, as well as teachirg them about child development, nutrition, and 
American child care practices; and (2) enable other women to enter the 
labor force by making culturally-sensitive child care available to 
members of the refugee community. 

Child care training classes were conducted, and most of the clients 
who completed the classes were successfully certified. However, the 
child care subsidy funds (on which most refugee families would rely to 
pay for child care) in this state were exhausted early in the year. 
Thus, the strategy of improving househol i income for homebound women by 
enabling them to provide day care ultimately depended on a funding flow 
outside the control of the MWE projects. Project staff were not hopeful 
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about attracting American families who would pay for child care due to 
the generally poor condition of the housing occupied by refugees. 

One project offered training in home sewing to homebound women so 
that they could supplement their income by doing custom sewing and 
alterations. It is not clear whether this strategy was based on any 
market analysis or whether the refugees will in fact be able to market 
their services once training is completed. 

One project that offered classroom training in power sewing as its 
primary service also contracted with manufacturing plants to provide 
handicraft work (beading and lacing moccasins) on a piecework basis. 
The trainer would train the number of homebound women interested in 
doing this work whenever a new job came in, and the women (and other 
family members) could complete the work at home. While it is difficult 
to compute a wage rate for this strategy, the piecework volume involved 
is high enough that is is the most promising of the home work strategies 
examined; clients generally worked at least 20 hours a week on the 
piecework, and made substantial contributions in household earnings* 

Training in Language Skills 

Figure IV-8 summarizes the nature and utilization of language 
skills training in MWE projects. Most notable are these findings: 

• a third of the projects offered no language skills 
training to participants; 

• the other projects all offered either vocational English 
language training (VELT) or training in English skills 
(ESL), and four projects offered both; 

• however, neither VELT nor ESL ^ere utilized by a high 
percentage of project participants, ^'Ven when they were 
of «'ered. 

While most projects usually did not fund ESL directly, sev<»ral 
projects built their training programs around attendance at ESL classes 
funded by ORR social service funds. These projects saw building 
clients' basic English skills as an important part of skills trainings 
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Figure IV-8 



Nature and Utilitation of Language Skills Training 
in MWE Proiecta 



Component and Utilization 


No. of 
Sites 


What was offered: 




• VELT only 

• VELT and ESL 

• ESL only 

• Neither ESL nor VELT 


3 
3 
2 
4 


Sites where cae- third or more of the participants 
utilizid the following: 




• VELT 

• ESL 


3 
3 


Nature and Utilization of Other Support Services 
in MWE Projects 


Component and Utilization 


No. of 
Sites 


What was offered : 




• Child care 

- Child care during training sessions 
*- Help finding child care 
*- None of the above offered 


4 
6 
6 


• Transportation or related services (bus passes, 
rides through MAAs, preparation for passing the 
written test for a driver's license) 


9 


Sit^s where one**third or more of the participants 
utilized the following: 




• Child care 


2 
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Other projects felt tbit clients would obtain ESL training on their own 
if they felt it necessary. 

What was included under the label of vocational English language 
training varied. Some projects emphasized general job readiness, such 
as language skills specific to job interviewing, in their VELT sessions. 
In others, job counselors would work individually with clients on 
vocabulary specific to a job placement. Projects also relied on trainers 
to use job-specific vocabularies while they were instructing project 
clients in the skills that were required for these jobs, e.g., power 
sewing. 

One project systematically identified vocabularies that were speci- 
fic to available employment opportunities so that VELT sessions had a 
highly relevant job-specific focus. At this MWE site, staff visited 
target industries and did recordings to find out exactly what commands 
and language their clients would have to respond to. Then they tried to 
use the same vocabulary in skills training classes for these industries. 
The aim was not to have conversations, but to get clients to learn what 
was said and how to respond to it. One teacher concentrated on VELT 
with half the group while the other teacher taught machine skills to the 
other half. Then the groups switched. 

Other Support Services 

Figure IV-8 also summarizes the nature and utilization of child 
care and transportation services in MWE projects. These are the most 
prominent findings: 

• Half the MWE projects addressed what they saw as their 
clients' child care needs in some way. 

• Four of the projects provided child care directly, but 
only during training. Three offered care at the 
training site, and one site offered free child care for 
up to threo months at a center with refugee aides, and 
included transportation for the children to the center. 

• Three-*quarters of the MWE projects formally addressed 
their clients' transportation needs; this service was 
utilized on an as*needed basis. 
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An unexpected finding was that supportive services were not 
utilized very much by the HWE project clients. Nevertheless^ staff at 
the projects that offered on-site child care maintained that without 
this service, many of their clients would not participate. The clients 
who used this service were anxious to receive the training and were 
willing to make other arrangements after placement (usually with project 
help). 

A distinction must be made between offering supportive services 
during training and setting up some sort of supportive system tnat will 
extend beyond placement. Many project staff noted that mothers with 
young children or large faniilies would refuse to participate in the 
projects because they knew that it would be difficult to arrange day 
care after ^aey were employed. The projects offered to help find day 
care in the community, but many mothers with small children preferred to 
remain at home. For others, day care was simply not an issue, since 
adults often worked different shifts or another adult relative was in 
the home to care for children. 

The same is true of transportation services. Projects could offer 
to drive clients to interviews or provide bus passes, but could do 
little to overcome long-term problems such as women's reluctance to 
drive on icy roads. Projects often encouraged clients to obtain 
driver's licenses (in one case, many clients were driving without 
licenses), and helped informally with passing the licensing exam. 

Job Development. Placement, and Follow-up Practices 

Figure IV-9 summarizes approaches to job development, placement, and 
follow-up in the MWE projects. Most notable are these findings: 

• MWE projects were almost evenly divided between 
emphasizing placement after training, and emphasizing 
direct placement without prior training. 

• Of the six projects which used some form of training to 
prepare clients for jobs, four emphasized developing jobs 
for clients with a small number of employers or indus- 
tries, after short-term customized training (conducted 
either in a classroom or on the job site). One utilized 
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Figure IV-9 



in MWE Proiecti (N-12) 


Aporoach 


No. of 
Sites 


Job Development 




Emphasized development of jobs that did not require 
any fomal training or other preparation 


6 


Emphasized developing jobs with a small number of 
industries or employers for which short-term training 
(either classroom or on-site) was sufficient 


4 


^phasized developing OJT slots with a variety of 
small manufacturing firms 


1 


Other " supported employment 


1 


Placement 




Most frequently placed clients after training them 


5 


Most frequently placed clients directly, without 
training them first 


5 


Referred most clients elsewhere for placement 


2 


Foliow-up 




Verified at Lpecified intervals the nimber of 
refugees, placed through the project, who had 
retained these jobs 


7 


Verified retention at 30 days, in order to count 
jobs as "placements,'* and at intervals thereafter 


4 


Did not formally verify* 


1 



*AC this sice, oae employer trained and employed project participants, 
and virtually all of them remain there. 
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short-term OJT contracts with a variety of anall manufac- 
turing firms; and one project itself hired refugees as 
trainees/employees in a sheltered employment setting. 

• All of the MWB projects included placement in paid 
employment in their service packages, although two 
projects referred their clients to other programs for 
placement. 

• Most MWE projects verified whether clients who had 
officially been placed by the project still retained 
those jobs at 30 or 90 days. 

Placement and Su>^portive Counseling 

As emphasized earlier, placement frequently followed classroom 
.raining at MWE sites. This was not surprising, given that the targeted 
population was unlikely to have had any previous experience or to have 
acquired any skills that were directly transf errable to jobs with some 
potential for advancement (e.g., clothing manufacture, electronics 
assembly) • 

Frequently, bilingual project staff accompanied clients to 
interviews to translate and help them complete forms. Staff even went 
to the worksite with their refugee clients the first few days to help 
ease the transition to regular employment. 

Supportive counseling could be very labor-intensive, especially 
during the first weeko that project participants were on their new jobs. 
For example: 

• At some sites, project staff were on call at any hour to 
help employers and their refugee workers resolve minor or 
major difficulties. 

• Several projects provided intensive one-to-one counseling 
for clients, frequently through the MAA. The focus of 
counseling was on encouraging clients to stay with 
training and employment even when discouraged, and to 
convince husbands and wives that they both should take 
jobs to gain self-sufficiency for their households. 
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Employers appreciated the support that project staff provided for 
the refugees that they hired* Project staff believed that their efforts 
ensured that the employers' and the refugees* experiences would be 
successful, paving the way for placing more refugees with the same 
employer in the future. 

Follow^uP 

Most MWE projects provided follow-up services "as needed," for 
example : 

• Most projects encouraged employers and refugees to call 
project staff in case of problems* 

• At a few MWE sites, staff also reviewed information in 
performance reports or other forms that employers filled 
out at regular intervals. 

• Most projects kept in closer contact with clients during 
the first fee weeks of employment than af tetvard. 

• At several sites, the employers were so well known to 
project staff through their other employment service 
activities, that follow-up was virtually ongoing, if 
informal. 

Summary 

MWE projects offered a broad array of employment- related services* 
That was to be expected, given ORR's emphasis on attending to a wide 
array of barriers to employment. For example, nearly all MWE projects 
included employment assessment, job readiness preparation, job search 
assistance, and some form of skills training in their service packages. 

Placement services at all sites included these elements, in various 
proportions: job development, coaching clients for job interviews, and 
accompanying them to interviews and to their first day(s) of on-the-job 
training or employment. 

Direct placement (without training) was provided by about half of 
the projects, but three-fourths of the projects emphasized training 
before placement* Apparently, the project participants did need the 
extra skills training in order to become employable, or they were 
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motivated to get a job for vhich training was offered (e*g,, power 
sewing, electronics assembly)* 

ESL and VELT were not routinely offered as part of the service 
package. This was surprising, given the expectation that che limited 
English of project clients would constitute a formidable barrier to 
employment, and considering that 0RR*8 grant announcement had 
specifically recommended including VESL in the service package. But 
even when offered, ESL and VESL were not utilized by a high percentage 
of project participants. These appeared to be the reasons: 

• Many entry-level jobs could be learned by watching. 

• Refugees were apt to be placed with employers who already 
had other refugee employees who could help them under- 
stand what was expected. 

• Employers who had had prior positive experiences with 
refugee emp}.oyees trusted project staff to bring them 
clients who would work out well, even though they lacked 
English (and vocational) language fluency. 

• Many employers perceived refugees to be dependable, hard- 
working, persevering people whose lack of English 
language skills and possibly lower initial productivity 
would be more than compensated for by their reliability 
and by the satisfactory quality of their work. 

On the other hand, vocational English language training (VELT), 
though not routinely included in MWE project service packages, was 
mentioned by both project managers and some employers as an area for 
more attention in the future. 11 appeared that clients who were 
motivated to go to work were unable to work out their own child care and 
transportation problems. 

Other services that had less prominence than might be expected for 
this target group were child care and transportation. Reasons appeared 
to be that, at some sites, refugees had their own cars, and that adult 
members of the household could adjust their schedules to share caring 
for the children. It appeared that clients who were motivated to go to 
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vork were able to solve their child care and transportation probleat on 
their own* 

OUTCOMES 

Nearly all of the MWE projects were still underway at the tiae 
statistics were collected for this report, so it is not possible to 
fully assess the outcomes they achieved* Hovever, by examining planned 
numbers of enrollments and pro-rating them for the amount of time the 
projects had been in existence, it is possible to get some idea of 
whether the projects will reach their goals. 

Enrollment 

All but two of the projects visited had met and exceeded their 
enrollment goals, even though they usually had at least another quarter 
of operation remaining. This makes sense, given that the projects often 
worked w'th clients for a few months to prepare them for placement. It 
should be noted, however, that "enrollment" is a fluid concept that 
varies considerably from project to project. It is a useful outcome 
measure only in that it can indicate whether projects are seriously 
failing to reach their targeted population. 

Of the two prcjects that had not met enrollment goals, one was 
plagued by a number of problems. First, the project met community 
resistance since the project services (training in electronics assembly) 
were more attractive than those available to primary wage earners. 
After this problem was resolved by enrolling primary wage earners under 
a Multiple wage earner" concept, the electronic:^ job market collapsed 
and jobs became very hard to find. In addition, the agency director 
resigned and the hiatus of leadership meant that .10 new direction was 
immediately found. Given the above, it is perhaps impressive that the 
project was half-way to its enrollment and placement goals after 73Z of 
its operating period had elapsed« 

The other proje.r that failed to meet its enrollment goal was 
already completed at the time of data collection. However, this project 
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had placed nearly everyone it served and had exceeded its placement 
goal. 

Placements 

All but two projects (the one with serious enrollment problems and 
one other) had met or exceeded their numerical placement goals for the 
entire contract period, in spite of having about 25Z of the project 
operating period remaining. While precise information about the number 
of training-related placements vas not available, it seemed thac for the 
Kost part MWE clients were placed in the industry for which they were 
trained, as long as training-related jobs existed. This impressive 
record seems to indicate that the projects had studied labor market 
opportunities and had carefully targeted the industries for which they 
provided training. 

The one training strategy that did not result in many placements 
was day care certification, discussed above. While many women 
successfully completed the certif ication process in the four projects 
(in one state) where training was offered, that state's day care funds 
were exhausted early in the year. Thus, other refugee families could 
not make use of child care subsidies to purchase the available services, 
and American families are not likely to use refugee providers due to the 
poor housing conditions and fears that refugee caretakers may not be 
able to communicate well enough in an emergency situation. Some of the 
certified vcnnen may be able to earn money from day care in the future. 

While it seemed reasonable to anticipate that MWE projects might 
concentrate on part-time placements, most of the jobs obtained by MWE 
participants were full-time. Three projects reported that all of their 
placements were full-time, and most projects had at least 7 5Z full-time 
placements. r.ily two projects had less than 50Z full-time pl^^icements, 
and these projects both concentrated on sowing and handicraft work that 
could be done at home, rather than part-time jobs outside the home. 

The types of jobs found through the MWE projects are summarized in 
Figure IV-10. Many of the projects reported training-related jobs in 
sewing and electronics assembly, with sewing jobs accounting for all the 
placements at one project. However, a variety of other manufacturing 
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Figure IV-10 
Outcomes of Mffi Proiects 



Types of Jobs Obtained Through MHE Projects 



Tyne of Job 


Ho* of Projects 
Reporting This 
Tvne of Job 


Highest Proportion of 
Project Participants 
Placed in This Job Tvoe 


Sew ing 


6 


lOOZ 


Electronics Assembly 


2 


202 


Assembly 


2 


51Z 


Other Manufacturing 


6 


49Z 


Fishery /Agriculture 


3 


57Z 


Construction 


1 


25Z 


Clerical 


4 


8Z 


Service 


10 


75Z 





50Z or More Wages 
Under $3.65/hour 


75Z or More Wages 
Under $4.50/hour 


Inf oraation 
Not Available 


No. of Projects 


7 


8 


3 
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jobs were represented as veil, vith eight projects reporting either 
aseembly or other manufacturing work* Three projects placed their 
clients in agricultural or fishing jobs: one project was located near 
the largest ginseng-producing area in the U.S., one was near a cucumber- 
farming project, and one was in a town vith both an oyster- and 
mushroom-farming industry. While these jobs were often appealing to the 
refugees because they utilized skills they had developed in their home 
countries and because many family members could participate, they often 
did not provide stable, year-round employment. 

Some projects reported a few clerical placements, but clerical jobs 
often required greater English language skills than those possessed by 
the client population. One project reported that a quarter of its 
placements were in construction; this project was one of the ones with a 
large number of single males as clients. 

Many projects reported that without industry-specific training, the 
only jobs available to their clientc were entry-level service jobs. 
Most often these placements were ia food service, housekeeping, or child 
care, and they usually paid the minimum wage. Given that many clients 
had not held a job before and were often shy, homebound women, even 
these jobs represented a big step forward. Several projects reported 
that they would have preferred to find factory work or some other job 
with the potential for higher wages, but that in an economy still 
feeling the effects of a major recession, this was just not possible. 

The wages reported by the projects were generally low, with seven 
projects having at least half their entry wages below $3.65 an hour; all 
but one of the projects for which information was available had more 
than 75Z of wages under $4.50 an hour. Only one project reported that 
26Z of wages were in the $4.51 to $6.00/hour category. 

While these wages are generally lower than those reported by the 
EST projects, they do indicate that the projects had, in many cases, 
moved beyond minimum wage jobs. Mostly this was achieved by targeting 
factory work rather than service work* Mere reporting of entry wages 
cannot take into account the fact that most factory placements had the 
potential to generate more income under productivity or merit increases. 
Thus, even though the MWE projects aimed to producer supplementary income 
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for householdSi for the most part they did not settle for minimum wage 
or part-time employment, but attempted to find jobs that paid more 
initially and had potential for higher wages. 

It is not clear, however, how stable the jobs found by the MWE 
programs will be. In many cases, job retention data are unavailable or 
unreliable, with confusion prevailing about the conversion of raw reten- 
tion counts into retention rates. The one project that hrd been 
completed for more than 90 days reported a 76Z 90-day i<^tention rate. 

The probability of stability is related Lo several factors, 
including the targeted industry and the definition of "placement." As 
was pointed out above, farming and fishery jobs arc inherently seasonal 
and thus have a limited potential for being stable, although in some 
cases they can last six months. In addition, some projects took credit 
for a placement no matter how short-term; a placement is counted from 
the first day on the job. This resulted in a number of projects 
counting temporary and yard work or other one-time housekeeping posi- 
tions as placements. In contrast, one of the states required that a job 
last for at least 30 days before it could be counted as a placement. 
While retention data are not available to document the difference, it 
seems quite likely that the latter state would have a higher 90-day 
retention rate since its projects had an incentive to find permanent 
jobs for their clients. 

While the MWE projects met their numerical placement goals and 
found many jobs for their clients that paid more than minimum wage, 
these are not the only outcomes by which the projects should be judged. 
The information available does not indicate, for instance, whether the 
projects were successful at increasing the number of wage earners in the 
client families. Many projects served primary wage earners (discussed 
in '^^lient Characteristics" above), and no project collected data on the 
number of wage earners in the family at termination (although at least 
two projects required that at least one family member was already 
employed at entry). If the projects served only primary wage earners 
without serving secondary wage earners in the same household, or if they 
placed secondary wage earners in families where the primary wage earner 
was unemployed, they would be seen to be duplicating services provided 
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by regular refugee agencies rather than making additions to those ser- 
vices* 

As with client recruitment » the emphasis on individual placement 
rather than looking at the needs of whole households deriven from the 
projects* attempts to operational ize the concept behind the MWE grants 
by targeting individual secondary vage earners* This recurring theme 
will be aiscussed in the concluding section of this chapter* 

Costs 

Costs for the MWE projects are generally lover than for the EST 
projects* Most costs per planned enrollment vary from a low of $333 to 
a high of $1000» with one project at $2100* Only two projects supple- 
mented discretionary grant funds with outsid«» funds: one project funded 
an electronics assembly trainer through JTPA and one project doing power 
sewing training nearly doubled its budget through Title V of the Older 
Americans Act and Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) funds* 

Costs per planned placement were calculated for states; from the 
lowest to the highest they were: $623. $1,667, $1,778, $2,826, and 
$4,403. The state with the lowest planned costs had a relatively bare- 
bones program except for one site where funds were supplemented (the 
latter project had a cost per planned placement of $1,149 if all funds 
are counted)* However, given that some kind of training was offered in 
nearly all sites, the differences seem very large and are not explained 
by any obvious program design factors such as length of training* Most 
cost figures were, however, lower than the FY83 Targeted Assistance cost 
per placement of $3,025* 

It is impossible to gauge cost-effectiveness, since none of the 
projects calculated welfare grant reduction. Because a number of 
clients were not receiving cash assistance at entry to the projectL, 
however, a cost-effectiveness measure would have to look beyond the 
immediate grant reduct ion outcome to consider out comes such as 
prevention of secondary migration* 
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CQNTECTU^ FACTORS INFLUEMCIHG CLIEtlT OUTCOMES 

It is impossible to understand the iaplenentation experiences and 
accomplishments of the HWE projects vithout considering the labor market 
and welfare system contexts in vhich they operated. The following 
findings are especially important: 

• Two of the five states where HWE projects were located 
have high benefit levels and high welfare utilization 
rates. One of the two states made AFDC-U available and 
experienced substantial secondary in-migration; the bene- 
fits available to large f am ilies create severe work 
disincentives. In the other state, welfare utilization 
tends to be high until the end of the 18- month 
eligibility; after that, strict interpretation of the 
work history requirement means that most refugee house- 
holds are not eligible for AFDC. 

• In three MWE states, welfare utilization tends to be low. 
None of these three states make AFDC-U easily available, 
and welfare benefits range from low to moderate. In one 
of the three states, medical assistance is available to 
income-eligible refugees who do not choose to apply for 
cash assistance. 

• Three states suffered from depressed economies. In one 
of these, this situation contributed to the state's high 
welfare utilization rate and to the difficulty that four 
of the state's KWE projects had in finding jobs for their 
clients. 

• In two MWE states, the economic situation was much 
better, although in one of these states employment in 
the electronics industry, where maiiy refugees preferred 
to work, was volatile. 

• In some instances, MWE projects were able to target 
industries with good employment opportunities (e.g.. 
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None of the projects studied are really examples of the "integrated 
concept" approach to MWE implementation, vhich is understandable given 
that the discretionary grant funds had to be separately accounted for. 
One project came very close, hovever. This project was run by a consor- 
tium of agencies that represented the full range of existing services to 
refugees. In order to target the grant monies, the project only cate- 
gorized certain clients as MWE clients: these were refugees with par- 
ticular barriers to employment in the households where at least one 
person (not necessarily the household head) was already employed. The 
refugees served could be very new arrivals or could have been in the 
U.S. for a number of years. Thus, while this project came closest to 
the concept of looking at the total needs of the household and 
attempting to place several wage earners if necessary to raise the 
household out of poverty, the project still waited until that first 
person was employed before it targeted the household for services from 
the MWE project. In practice this does not necessarily prevent project 
clients from receiving any services (since they could go to ESL and job 
readiness classes immediately), but it did delay access to the skills 
training provided with MWE funds. 

This project made less of a distinction between '"primary" and 
"secondary" wage earners than the projects that operated as add-ons to 
existing service structures. As long as one person was employed, the 
rest of the potential wage earners could be considered. While it may 
have been that the head of household was more likely to have work 
experience and thus be more easily directly placed, this was not always 
the case, and heads of households did receive training* This project 
also admitted non-MWE clients to training on a space available basis 
(these clients were not included in MWE reporting) since the training 
was as appropriate for single parents and single adults with no work 
experience or skills as it was for clients in households with more than 
one wage earner. (The other project that integrated the MWE projects 
with its other services also served sizeable proportions of single 
parents and single adults, but it reported them as MWE clients.) 

Thus, most of the M'?E projects took an operational approach when 
designing programs. Since it was likely that the secondary wage earners 
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power sewing), regardless of the larger economic and 
labor market situation* 
• Tbe economic and welf&re env i^t>nmenta had implications 
for project implmentation and outcomes. Projects in good 
economies had trouble recruiting clients because they 
tended to find jobs on their own. In states with higher 
welfare benefits, clients needed a bigger incentive to 
take a job than when benefits were low. If high welfare 
benefits were available in a sluggish economy, it was 
even more difficult to recruit and place clients, 

ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 

0RR*8 program to lift families out of poverty by systematically 
attempting to increase the number of household wage earners is an inno- 
vative approach that is ahead of its time compared to other government- 
sponsored employment programs. In the country as a whole, the percent 
of families in which at least two adult.s worked outside the home 
increased from about 43 percent in 1960 to nearly 69 percent in 198A, as 
large numbers of secondary wage earners in those families entered the 
labor force,^ The mainstream government employment programs, however, 
have continued to operate on the assumption that a household will have a 
single or "primary" wage earner, usually the male. The refugee progritm 
has been one of the first publicly-funded programs to recognize the 
opportunities for household self-sufficiency from the entry of multiple 
workers into the labor force, and to attempt to encourage and facilitate 
this phenomenon. 

The multiple wage earner approach is especially appropriate in the 
ri^fugee program where many household heads are likely to have little 
formal education, labor market experience, or English language pro- 
ficiency, all of which limit their access to the declining pool of well- 
paying manufacturing jobs. While the ORR-funded refugee employment 
service providers have been preoccupied with ensuring rapid placement of 
these heads of households inno employment, other household members are 
potential wage-earners as well. As refugee families continue to live i.i 
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the they come to the same conclusion as the thousands of American 

families with more than one wage earner: that especially in large 
families, the increase of household income through the addition of a 
second or third paycheck can mean the difference between poverty and a 
more comfortable life. In fact, the Refugee Self-Suf f iciency Study found 
that nearly 50 percent of the families in the U.S. longer than three 
years had more than one wage earner. The Multiple Wage Earner program 
offered the opportunity to speed up this process by offering counseling 
and supportive services to all members'of the families where one or more 
secondary wage earners have the possibility to enter the labor market. 

While the strategy of employing multiple wage earners from the same ^ 
household seems an innovative and achievable way to assist refugee 
families in earning their way out of poverty, the stories of the MWE 
projects studied in this evaluation offer examples of how this decep- 
tively simple concept can have unexpected pitfalls. 

A multiple wage earner strategy could be implemented in two ways: 
as an "add-on" program to serve secondary wage earners in an existing 
service structure that serves primary wage earners, or as an integral 
concept (rather than a separate program) in an ongoing service struc- 
ture. Another dimension of variation exists: a MWE strategy could be 
used to serve old arrivals or new arrivals or both* The possible com- 
binations are shown in Figure IV-11* 

Most of the present MWE projects fall into categories A or C — 
separately-funded, separately-staffed programs that exist alongside the 
formula-funded ORR social service system. As has been discussed above, 
since the agencies running the MWE programs were not the agencies 
operating other refugee employment programs, the MWE agencies were led 
CO operational ize their goals by targeting secondary wage earners, 
usually in households where the primary wage earner was already 
employed* Projects that searched for clients among families with one 
household member already employed were likely to be serving earlier 
arrivals, and thus be in category A. MWE projects also received refer- 
rals from other service providers who were attempting to find primary 
wage earners their first jobs, so they also fell into category C. No 
MWE project concentrated exclusively on new arrivals. 
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Figure IV-11 

Possible Implementation Strategies for HWE Approach 
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targeted by the projects were women and youth» the training opportuni- 
ties developed were designed with those groups in mind and women were 
targeted much more often than youths. Because hand sewing is a skill 
possessed by many refugee womeni the extension to home machine sewing 
and factory sewing makes sense. Child care appears to be a service 
needed if refugee mothers are to enter the labor market successfully, 
and training those refugee women who are not yet ready to obtain work 
outside the home to provide the needed child care appears to be a 
sensible strategy. Electronics assembly is a popular job goal among 
refugees. The one training course developed especially for youth in 
cash register operation — was suited to the higher numeracy skills 
possessed by that group and targeted a growing part-time job market. 

The strategy of offering suitable training to women and youth who 
were secondary wage earners was in fact highly successful in most cases. 
It failed to live up to expectations only when one of the assumptions 
behind the operational strategy broke down: either when the 'hnarket" 
for the occupation failed (i.e., t' electronics industry collapsed or 
child care funds were exhausted) or, most notably, when the supposedly- 
employed primary wage earners were not employed or were employed at jobs 
with which they were dissatisfied. In the latter cases, to offer an 
enriched service package to secondary wage earners appeared unfair, and 
projecti were pressured to admit the primary wage earners as well. 
While the outcome is not a violation of the MWE concept s that concept 
had been mostly left behind as the projects developed operational 
definitions, and it had to be rediscovered. 

Not all the MWE projects developed classroom training courses or 
used training as a primary strategy. Since all the projects met or 
exceeded their placement goals, it is clear that training is not a 
necessary condition for placement of previously underserved clients. It 
is too early to tell whether clients placed after training are more 
likely to retain jobs or earn more than clients placed directly. How- 
ever, projects that developed short-term training were enthusiastic 
about its potential, and the efficiency of teaching workplace norms and 
specific job skills to a group ^-ather than a series of individuals seems 
obvious. As was pointed out above, not all sites will offer the poten- 
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tial for group instruction or placement. Where it is feasible, however, 
short-term classroom training seems to have tremendous value as a morale 
booster for underserved groups, and may serve the same purpose for^any 
client group without previous work experience* 

The problem of losing sight of the HWE concept would not exist if 
that concept were built into ongoing service structures rather than 
being fenced off into separate programs. The demonstration projects 
have shown that refugee women and youth can indeed become successful 
wage earners in spite of their lack of work experience and low English 
proficiency, if strategies are carefully designed. The strategies that 
were important, and which could be incorporated into an ongoing struc- 
ture, are: 

• Counseling of all family members about the appropriate- 
ness of non-heads of households entering the labor mar- 
ket. This is a function especially well performed by 
MAAs or bilingual staff, and can be accomplished by 
example as well as verbally. This message could even be 
incorporated into overseas preparation. 

• Development of short-term (1-2 month) training courses 
that: 

— are targeted to an industry or plant where jobs are 
plentiful, especially those industries or occupations 
where groups of refugees could be placed after 
training; 

— are designed to allow clients to learn primarily by 
doing, with bilingual staff support; 

— incorporate teaching of job-specific vocabulary; 

— have adequate staffing for placement and follow-up; 

• If necessary, development of separate training courses 
for refugees from very different backgrounds, such as 
those from urban and rural backgrounds ; 

• Strategic placement of those clients most likely to suc- 
ceed, since a firm will consider hiring more refugees and 
recommend the practice to similar firms if its first 
experiences are positive. 
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Another strategy that would be important in implementing the MWE 
approach as an integral concept in an ongoing service system would be to 
move beyond individual placement goals as the only measure of project 
success. Instead, staff should be held accountable for increasin g total 
household earnings , by placing either several household members during 
the same period or additional household members where one member is 
already employed. 
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CHAPTER IV NOTES 



^O.S. Department of Commerce, The Sf tiatical Abstract of 
tbe United States; 1985. Washington, D.C,: p. 399, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1984. 
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V. LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 
SyMMARY OF IMPLEMENTATION EXPERIENCE 

The Multiple Wage Earner and Enhanced Skills Training projects 
summarized in this volume were part of a federal effort to learn from 
and develop innovative programming in response to social science 
research on the experience of refugees who arrived in the U. S. during 
the late 1970's and early 1980's (primarily refugees from Southeast 
Asia). This research, described in Chapter I, has indicated that al- 
though the earnings of refugee households are gradually increasing over 
time, there is no evidence that many or most refugees are advancing from 
lower paying jobs to higher paying jobs. Instead, the factor laost 
strongly associated with increased household earnings is the number of 
wage earners in the household* The Enhanced Skills Training grants were 
designed to address the first research finding that upward jot 
mobility is not occurring — by putting a greater effort into addresaina 
specific skills deficits and creating a good job match between indi- 
vidual refugee interests and skills, on the one hand, and labo r market 
opportunities, on the other hand, especially for refugees who have 
experienced difficulty in obtaining stable employment. The Multiple 
Wage Earner grants were designed to take advantage of the second 
research finding — that having multiple wage earners is an effective 
way for refugee households to escape poverty. Thus, these grants were 
designed to r ecruit household members vho may not have had access to 
employment services previously, and to design comprehensive service 
packages to overcome employment barriers for these underserved groups. 

The questions to be addressed by this study included (1) whether 
the two strategies of enhanced skills training and mu .pie wage earner 
projects were sound in practice; and (2) what specific implementation 
practices and contextual variables facilitated or hindered project 
effectiveness in meeting federal objectives. It is difficult to assess 
the effectiveness of these grant strategies as conceptualized by ORR, 
because they were rarely realized in a 'Vwre" form during the project 
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implementation phase. Projects often lost track of the ORR objectives. 
EST projects usually did not provide training, and especially not 
training designed to move refugees into jobs paying enough to remove 
thea from cash assistance; and MWE projects operational ired their 
objectives by targeting secondary wage earners, not households. 

The inattention to federal objectives was most clear when client 
recruitment and screening practices were examined. The difficulties 
were due not only to service provider misunderstanding of objectives, 
but to the organizational position of the projects. Because some of the 
EST and most of the MWE projects were developed and implemented apart 
from the overall refugee service system, several problems emerged with 
recruitment. First, some agencies did not have access to a large enough 
pool of clients to determine which ones would most benefit from the 
special strategies developed for EST and MWE clients. If they did not 
serve all clients who requested services they could not meet their 
quotas. Other agencies felt compelled to serve all clients who 
requested assistance — whether or not the EST or MWE strategy was 
appropriate — because they were uncertain if other services were avail- 
able to the clients they did not assist. Further, many agencies did not 
have adequate links to other employment services and could not therefore 
ensure that their clients would receive the training or other services 
available through these other agencies. Finally, agencies serving 
secondary wage earners were often unaware of the efforts made on behalf 
of the primary wage earners within the family since they were usually 
served by other refugee agencies. It was therefore difficult to plan a 
household strategy. 

Because the EST and MWE projects could not scan the available 
universe to find the most appropriate clients, they lost sight of 
federal objectives when implementing their service strategies. EST pro- 
jects, in particular, usual ly did not offer training, but adopted 
general purpose job placement approaches. The kind of training used 
most often was OJT, but projects usually nstd OJT funds to encourage 
employers to hire refugees in entry-level jobs, rather than to enhance 
the skills of refugees who had the potential to move beyond that level. 
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MWE projects had fever problems developing a service strategy, but 
often had more difficulty vith identifying appropriate clients. Because 
they defined their target population narrovly, as secondary wage 
earners, they often turned avev unemployed primary wage earners who 
needed or wanted service. 

Thus, while both kinds of projects were likely to meet their 
numerical placement goals, it is difficult to learn from placement rates 
whether the two discretionary grant programs were successful in terms of 
meeting the federal objectives of providing training to significantly 
disadvantaged refugees and increasing the number of household wage 
earners. However, looking broadly across the two kinds of projects is 
informative in th&c they illustrate a variety of possible approaches to 
training that could be implemented in formula-funded refugee employment 
programs. 

The term "training" can cover a multitude of services, including 
long-term classroom training lasting one to two years; on-the-job 
training, where employees' wage bills arc subsidised until their produc- 
tivity matches that of other workers; training at simulated work sites, 
where trainees meet a set of graduated demands over time; customized 
training for a particular employer; or short-term classroom training 
lasting only a few months. In addition to the various kinds of voca- 
tional skills training, instruction in basic language and mathematics 
skills may also be included in the term "training". 

In the 1970's, classroom training gc : a poor reputation. It was 
thought to be too expensive and to have only tenuous connections to the 
actual world of work^ These criticisms are properly leveled at *ome 
kinds of classroom training, especially long-term training that is 
offered year after year without curriculum revision to take into account 
changes in the workplace. However, as federal training funds became 
more scarce, short-term training developed with the cooperation of the 
private sector became more the norm. In addition, experiments with 
various "hard-to-se:'ve" groups (e,g., long-term welfare recipients, the 
disabled) led to training models that took place in classrooms, but 
used a curriculum and sched?jle that was as much like an actual work site 
as possible. Another discovery of recent yearip is that most companies 
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"train" their employees during their first veeks or months on the job, 
whether they are reimbursed with OJT funds or not; it is simply true 
that few nev employees instantaneously reach top productivity. 

It is useful to think about the kinds of jobs for which the 
different kinds of training are appropriate. Most enfry-level jobs 
require little skills training; however, they require a certain 
familiarity with workplace norms and a short period of productivity 
adjustment. Jobs paying higher salaries often require more complex 
skills that can be learned in classroom settings, although the needed 
skills may be educational (i.e., proficiency in English or math) as well 
as vocational. 

Both the MWE and EST projects placed a majority of their clients in 
entry-level jobs. The MWE projects most often targeted specific indus- 
tries and provided short-term customized classroom training, using 
donated machinery a^d materials. This training had two purposes: it 
familiarized clients, most of whom had no work experience, with American 
workplace norms, and it taught clients the vocabulary and skills that an 
American counterpart would have picked up easily during the first few 
days on the job. The training was short, so it was not very expensive; 
it was industry- specific , so only a limited amount of vocabulary and 
information had to be absorbed; and it was offered to a group , so that 
common cultural barriers and experiential deficits (e.g., how machines 
work) could be addressed, and clients could offer each other mutual 
support. The MWE projects thus unconsciously drew on the training 
models developed over the last ten years. 

The EST projects usually used OJT subsidies to place their clients 
in entry-level jobs; these could be new arrivals getting their first 
jobs or older arrivals making lateral moves. Their clients were more 
likely to be men and hence either had some work experience or came to 
projects with the assumption that working outside the home was appro- 
priate. Projects seldom used OJT to get refugees jobs with sufficient 
earnings to remove large families from cash assistance. Thus, the OJT 
subsidy served to induce employers to "take a chance" on a refugee 
employee over another available entry-level employee; as with many OJT 
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programs, it is not clear how many of the clients would have been hired 
aoyvay. 

Projects that tried to implement strategies that would lead to 
non-entry-level jobs had two alternatives: they could design their own 
classroom training programs, or they could place clients in mainstream 
training slots. The former strategy was tried by one project, and its 
plan came closest to a pure EST model: it adapted a machinist training 
course for refugee clients by extending the course over more weeks and 
adding language training. However, even at the slower pace, it was 
difficult to find enough refugees with sufficient basic skills to suc- 
cessfully complete the course. Projects that attempted to use main- 
stream training also found that their clients' lack of basic skills 
often precluded success. 

Lack of basic skills, especially English language skills, was one 
reason why refugees had trouble completing training programs. In addi- 
tion, many of the employers interviewed thought that lack of English 
would prevent their refugee employees from advancing within the company, 
even when their performance in entry-level jobs was highly satisfac- 
tory. However, since English training was not required by the EST grant 
anouncement, it was neither emphasized by the EST projects nor demanded 
by refugee clients. This is a puzzling finding, but it can perhaps be 
explained by the reluctance of many adult refugees to spend extended 
periods of time in school-like settings. Unless the instruction had a 
very clear and immediate job objective, many refugees were uninterested 
in classroom training, whether in vocational or English skills. At one 
site, we were told that refugees believed that "America is where you 
come to get a job, not sit in a classroom." 

The lack of refugee interest in long-term vocational or English 
training, as well as the expense associated with long-term courses and 
the risk that the labor market will change considerably between the 
planning and implementation stages, do not bode well for traditional 
classroom training approaches in refugee emplovment programs. However, 
the MWE projects showed that a much less lofty approach — leading not 
to jobs with entry wages high enough to remove a household ^rom welfare 
dependency, but to entry-level positions with opportunities for 
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advancement — has the potential to be more widely used. Many refugees 
without previous work experience, not only bomebound women and youth, 
would benefit from a solid grounding in workplace norms and the specific 
skills needed in a particular kind of worksite. 

It is clear that training is not necessary in order to place under- 
served groups. Hot all of the MWE projects utilized short-term 
classroom training; even in sites where it was a primary strategy, many 
clients were placed without training. The experience of the three EST 
projects serving older wor* eirs is also illustrative: at these sites, 
staff felt that the important strategy was spotlighting the over-45 
group and systematically presenting their virtues to employers, not 
training them. The older refugees needed special attention and 
marketing rather than vocational skills. 

Because classroom training involves groups of refugees, it is not 
appropriate for all sites; many areas will not have plants or industries 
available that can absorb large numbers of new employees. Where 
possible, however, the short-term classroom training approach would 
broaden the opportunities now available through direct placement, which 
are more likely to be service jobs with little advancement potential. 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 

The lessons to be learned from the EST and MWE grants are not, we 
feel, how to implement better EST and MWE projects, but rather how to 
incorporate the EST and MWE strategies and insights into the comprehen- 
sive refugee service: system available in local areas. Although the 
suggestions below were certainly stimulated by our examination of the 
EST and MWE projects, they also represent a creative leap, since the 
actual discretionary projects did not always provide an adequate test of 
the hypotheses or conclusively indicate a direction for future action. 
The lessons ai.*e presented as generalizations to guide federal and state 
policy makers in how to further EST and MWE objectives. 
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Clarifying Objectives and Developing Accountability Mechanisms 
Lesson #1 

When implementing demonstration projects, all participating organi- 
zations need to understand what innovative approaches the demonstration 
project is intended to test and what specific objectives the project is 
designed to achieve, and should have committed themselves to this pur- 
pose. Most of the EST sites disagreed with the basic thrust of the 
program* Seeing placement into any available job as the primary objec- 
tive, they failed to utilize training opportunities that might have 
enabled refugees to attain wages sufficient to remove their families 
from cash assistance. The MWE programs understood the basic intent of 
the program — to provide employment for additional wage earners — but they 
did not necessarily see the effort as a multiple wage earner strategy, 
instead defining themselves as secondary wage earner projects. As a 
result, neither the EST or MWE projects met the objectives of the 
federal grant programs nor did they provide an adequate test of their 
strategies. 

Clarification of objectives could be achieved through regional 
meetings of demonstration project operators, or earlier monitoring by 
federal staff who examine program strategies to see if they meet demon- 
stration objectives. Otherwise, the special project funds will be 
viewed as an expansion of resources to accomplish local goals or to do 
more of what is already being done. 

Lesson #2 

Demonstration projects should have different reporting requirements 
from formula-funded programs, and these requirements should be uniform 
across the country. This would allow ORR to detennine whether projects 
met the federal objectives by looking beyond simple placement rates 
because placement rates are not, by themselves, a meaningful measure of 
program success. Data on characteristics, skills levels, and English 
proficiency must be correlated with outcomes in order to assess 
projects. 

To assess the impact of training, projects should be required to 
document required job skills, skills deficits prior to training and the 
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role of training in providing needed job skills. Information about 
prior and subsequent earnings levels and job retention is also criticaL 
To assess the impact of a multiple vage earner approach, projects should 
be required to document the relationship between job placement and 
subsequent increases \n total household income. Both kinds of projects 
should be required to document that families were lifted out of poverty 
and/or off the welfare rolls, and to distinguish between placements in 
temporary and permanent jobs. 

Building EST axid MWE Objectives into the Existing Refugee Service System 
Lesson #3 

The objectives of (1) providing skills training (whether "enhanced" 
or desi<:,ned to help clients get entry-level jobs) when necessary and 
appropriate, and (2) encouraging the employment of multiple wage 
earners, particularly in large households, should be built into the 
ongoing refugee resettlement system, rather than attempting to implement 
separate discretionary projects to accomplish these objectives. Service 
providers should be given an incentive to work with large families or 
clients with multiple barriers by getting credit for the increase in 
household earnings in addition to individual placement counts. 

Lesson M 

Service providers should be required to develop a plan or strategy 
to make a whole household self-t^uf f icient using a combination of skills 
training, direct job placement assistance, and multiple wage earner 
services that is appropriate to that horsehold*8 neac's, skills, and 
preferences, and local labor market conditions. Large households may 
require the wages of multiple wage earners in order to escape poverty, 
wheieas smaller households may benefit from the higher wages that the 
primary wage earner might earn after completing a sk.lls training 
program. 
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Including Skills Trainin£ in Service Options 
Lesson #5 

Skills training is not necessarily the appropriate solution for all 
refugees with significant employment disadvantages* or in all labor 
markets. Skills training designed to enable refugees to get jobs at 
wages sufficient to remove households frcm public assistance usually 
requires that trainees have some basic work and English or math skills. 
Thus, refugees most able to complete skills training programs may not be 
the highest priority for service using refugee program dollars, since 
they will usually not be looking for a first job. The refugees who have 
the greatest interest in training appear to be those who have been in 
the country for some time and who desire job upgrading; these refugees 
do not seem to be successful in gaining access to mainstream training 
programs such as JTPA or community colleges. Some of the EST projects 
successfully utilized mainstream training for their clients, but data 
are so sketchy that more work would need to be done to determine exactly 
when that strategy is likely to be successful. 

Another kind of skills training is the short-term classroom 
training developed by the MWE projects. It was not designed to enhance 
the skills of clients who had already worked and possessed basic skills, 
but rather to allow clients with no work experience and limited English 
to effectively compete with other applicants for entry-level manu- 
facturing jobs. Thus, it assumes that sufficient jobs exist to make 
group training worthwhile and that the cost of training is minimal 
compared to the cost of maintaining families on public assistance. 
When the labor market is strong only in the entry-level service area, 
direct placement will usually be preferable to any intensive training 
program. 

Lesson #6 

When considering the possibility of providing skills training to 
refugees, using refugee program dollars, service providers should first 
think carefully about: 

• the characteristics of the trainees for whom the skills 
training is intended (e.g., homebound women, older 
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workers, youth, refugees who vant job upgrades in a 
specific industry); 

• the goal of the training; 

• vbetber the training goals are feasible in the given 
labor market; and 

• vbetber training is necessary to achieve those goals in 
the given labor market. 

Plans for training should be implemented if and only if there is strong 
evidence that the lack of skills training is a barrier to employment, 
and that the planned training will enable refugees to obtain employment 
in the intended occupationCs). 

Implementing Multiple Wage Earner Obiectives 
Lesson tl 

Although it may be most effective to use household strategies as 
part of mainstream employment programs, agencies running those programs, 
when not themselves MAAs, may need the assistance of refugee-run 
organizations. The MWE projects implemented by MAAs were generally 
effective in identifying clients and encouraging them to enroll in the 
project. In particular, refugee women who served as bilingual staff in 
the MWE projects were able to also serve as role models to the clients 
they sought to recruit. MAAs were also able to design programs taking 
into account cultural reservations about multiple wage earners. There- 
fore, in furthering multiple wage earner objectives, states should 
consider involving MAAs in the provision of outreach and supportive 
counseling to encourage work motivation and to resolve cultural and 
familial tensions about the issue of wives working outside the home. 

Lesson #8 

States and projects may want to onsider utilizing group training 
(i.e., classroom) and group placement (i.e., more than one refugee at a 
job site) to serve clients with little paid work experience (e.g., older 
refugees or women). The MWE project experience showed that group 
training was one effective way to pra>'ide mutual support to participants 
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who were fearful of entering the labor market. Both EST and MWE 
projects found that clients were nore villing to take jobs at work sites 
vhere they vould not be the only refugee present* 
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APPENDIX: PROJECT PROFILES 



Enhanced Skills Training Proiects 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Rockf ordy Illinois 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Lincoln 9 Nebraska 
MeadovlandSy New Jersey 
Camden, New Jersey 
New York, New York 
Marion, North Carolina 
Fairfax County^ Virginia 
Seattle, Washington 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Multiple Waee Earner Protects 

Tucson, Arizona 
Rockf ord, Illinois 
'"t. Louis, Missouri 
Olympi a , Wash ington 

Spokane, Washington (Lao Family Community) 

Spokane, Washington (Washington Association of C^urches) 

Vancouver , Washington 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin (Hmong American Friendship Association) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (Lao Family Coomunity) 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
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1. Proiect Location: Atlanta, Georgia 

2. Organisation Operating Proiect: Lutheran Miniatriea of Georgia 
3* Start Date - End Date : Noveaber 1984 - March 1986 

4. Fundint Lgvel : Enhanced Skilla Training Grant - $82,500 

5. Target Population : Refugeea vho: 

a Are caah aaaiatance recipienta; 

a Have a hiatory of caploynent problcma; 

a Have liaited Engliah; 

a Have phyaical or caotional liaitationa; or 

a Are unable to nove beyond entry-level cnployaent. 

^- Peacriptypn gf gyrvi^ Stritygy: Uae of OJT or classroom skilla training to aaaiat refugeea vith a hiatory of eaployn 
diff icul tiea. (Other refugeea are aerved under Lutheran Miniatriea regular program which caphaaisea direct placement.) 

^* frwry g^rvjcea: OJT contracta of varying duration, claaarooo akilla training through JTPA. 

^' Support S ervicea : Interpretation, tranalation (funded froo other aourcen). 

9. Deaired Outcomea : 

— Number Served ' 20 

— Number Trained - 62 

— Mumber Placed - 46 

10. Note a on Context : 

— Welfare Syatem - AFDC la not available to rwo-parent houaeholda; benefit levela are loir. 

— .K.fugee Population - Half of Geor-ia»a 9,000 refugees reside in the Atlanta area. Moat are Southeaat Aaian with aaaller numbers 
of Ethiopiana, Afghana and Polea. Refugee welfare utilization ratea are low. 

— Lubor Market - Unemployment la low; the aervice sector la booming. 

— Refugee Service System - The project operator la an experienced refugee aervice provider. Coordinati'n occura with both the 
State Manpower Employment Servicea and JTPA. 
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1- Project Location ; Rcckford, lUinoii 

2- Or&mization Operitint Proiect ; Rockford Coniortiun (Goodwill Industriei, MAA, community college) 

3« Start Date - End Date; November 1984 « October 1985 
« 

4. Funding Level : Enhanced Skilli TrainlDg Grant - $74,180 

5. l^rg^x PoPuUtion; Refugeei who meet at leait one of the following criteria: 

• On cash aaaiatance; 

• In the U.S. 36 montha or more; or 

• Could benefit from machiniit training. 

^* Dy'cy^PtiQD 9t S?rv^c^ gtrttegy ; Provition of clateroom training in ma^.iiniit tkilli (8 weeks long) for aeveral groups of 
refugees, to open up job opportunities as machiniatsi later, classroom training in electronics assembly. 

7* Primary Services: Classroom machiniat training with on-site ESL. 

8* Support Services: Daycare while in training. 

9. Desired Outcomes : 

— Number Served - 80 

— Number Trained - 80 

— Number Placed - 65 

10. Notes on Context : 

— Welfare System - AFDC is available to two-parent households but the strict prior work hiator -equirementa make the prORram 
inaccessible to most refugees. 

— Refugee Population - Rockford's small refugee population is primsrily Southeast Asian. The local welfare utiliiation rate among 
local refugees is low. 

— Labor Market - The recession adversely affected ir anuf act ur ing jobs. More jobs are available id servicea sector. Project 
overestimated the demand f or machini st s. 

— Refugee Service System - This is Goodwill Industries' first attempt to offer training to refugees. The local MAA participated 
in the project. r r 
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PROJECT PRQFI^ F^ 



K 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



7. 
8. 
9. 



10. 



Proiect Locat;on ; Baltiaore, Maryland 

Orj^apitation Qperatint Proitct ; Aaiociated Catholic Charitiea 
Start Date - End Dat# : December 1984 - April 1986 
FuPdint Level: Enhanced Skills Training Grant - $79,703 
Tar£et Population : 

• Refugee! on public aaaiatance; 

• Refugeea with low English akilla; 

• Refugeea with moderate Engliah akilla who are unskilled or need VELTj or 
t Refugeea who are marginally aployed. 

flrimayy ?^rvicys: VESL (a 4-week job readineaa course) and OJT. 
guppoyt gervicea: Counaeling with Catholic Charities Caseworkers 
Deaired Outcomes : 
— Nu&ber Served - not stated 



— Number Trained 

— Number Placed 



- 78 
50 



Notes on Context : 

- Welfare System - AFDC benefit levels are moderate, and welfare utilization ratea are low. 

- Refugee Population - Baltimore*. refug<.e population of 2,500 is very diverse ethnically, with larfte ^rouDS of Sourh^^.r a... . 
and Eastern Europeans .„d smaller groups of Africans. Middle Eastern and Latin America^ refugees ^ ' 

- Labor Market - Job opportunities for refugeea exist in service, hotel and manufacturing enterpriaes. 

- Refugee Service System - The project operator is the major provider of ORR-funded services for refugeea. 
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PROJECT FJtOFILES 



1. Proicct Location ; Lincoln^ Nebraska 

2. Oreanitation Operating Project ; The Refugee Center (a new community-baaed entity, formerly part of Catholic Social Services) 

3. Start Date - End Date : October 1984 " March 1986 

4. Funding Level : Enhanced Skills Training Grant; $150,000 

5. Tartet Population ; All refugee adults on cash astiktancc, including rcfugcca who are unemployed, undereaployed and in danger of 
secondary nigra tion, or newly arrived. 

6. Description of Service Strateav ; The strategy was to use OJT contracts of 10 to 26 weeks duration to get local eapioyera to take a 
chance on refugees they would not otherwise have hired. 

7. Primary Services : Assescaent, OJT, VESL, survival skills training, follow-up. 

8. Support Services : Title XX day care while in ESL or survival skills training. Transportation can be provided by intake workers. 

9. Desired Outcomes ; 

— Number Served - 289 

— Nuober Trained - 60 

— Number Placed - 60 

10. Notea on Context : 

— Welfare Syatcsn - AFDC payment levels are low, aa are welfare utilization rates. 

— Refugee Popi>lation " The predominant refugee group in the county containing the project ia Vietnamese. Small numbers of 
Cambodian, Afghan, Polish, Lao and Ethiopian refugeea are also present. Tne welfare utilization rate among refugees is low. 

— Labor Market - Unemployment is low, around 4Z. The local area has manufacturing and government jobs. 

— Refugee Service System - The project operator is the only ORR-funded refugee social service provider. Referrals to JTPA arc 
coordinated by the project, which aasists JTPA in assessing refugee applicants on a f ee-f or-aervice basis. 




PROJECT PROFILES 



1. Project Location : (1) M«adovlaads Area, Northern New Jersey 

(2) Caaden, Southern Nev Jersey 

2. Ortanitatlon Qpgratioft Project ; InterMtioMl Institute io collaboration with the New Jersey Department of Labor - North Site; 
Catholic Coomunity Services in collaboration with the Nev Jersey Department of Labor * South Site* 

3. Start Date - End Date : North Site: March 1985 - March 1986 

South Site: Nay 1983 - March 1986 

4. Funding Type and Level : Enhanced Skills Training Grant. Two New Jersey Project sites combined: ^<61,888. 

5. Target Population ; Refugees receiving cash assistance (including RCA or AFDC, or GA) 

6. Description of Service Strategy : The strategy was to use "customized training" (an OJT program developed by the state for other 
disadvantaged groups) for refugees using support services provided by the International Institute and Catholic Community Services, 
la practice, the resettlement agencies had to be more active than anticipated in job development efforts for their participants. 

7. Primary Services : Assessment, OJT, classrocn training, placement, counseling. 

8. Support Services : No separate support services. 

> 

9. Desired Outcomes : I 

Two Nev Jersey projects combined: 

— Number Served - 75 

— Number Trained - 52 

— Number Placed - 49 

10. Notes on Context : 

— Welfare System - AFDC benefit levels are high. AFDC-U is available to two-parent households 

— Refugee Population - New Jersey's refugee population is predominantly Vietnamese. Clients of projects are largely Southeast 
Asian single males in their twenties and thirtiea without marketable work experience* The two project sites scciunt for the 
majority of the refugees on cash assistance in the state. 

— Labor Market - Northern Nev Jersey: High unemployment (9*-10Z)* Many residents obtain jobs io Mev York City* 

Camden: Opportunities in manufacturing assembly vork, but very high unemployment (12Z). 

— Refugee Service System - The project operators in Camden and Meadov lands are experienced refugee service providers* Interagency 
coordini>tion and referral vere extensive in the Camden site. A key element of the project design in both sites is participation 
by the Nev Jeraey Department of Labor, vhose "customized training** model is being used* 
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PROJECT PftO^IL^ g 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



8. 
9. 



Prpjec^ ^ocat^on; New York City, New York. TWo lervice titet, one in Brooklyn md one in the Bronx. 
Or&anitat iOD Qperatint Proiect ; New York Association for New America (NYANA) 
Start Date - End Date : October 1, 1985 - Septmbcr 31» 1986 
Funding T ype and Leve^ : Enhanced Skilla Training Grant. $296,000 

Tar g et population ; Older refugeea (over 45 veara of age). Southeast Asian refugees tsrgeted at Bronx aite. Eaatern European and 
Soviet refugeea targeted at Brooklyn aite. txpected 852 of clienta to be caah aaaiatance recipienta. 

Description o( S^n/jxe Strategy : Intended atratc^y was to use both OJT contracta and claaarooa training to locate full and part 
time joba for clienta with amall local employers. Project found that refugeea wanted full-time joba and weren't generally 
interested in available claasrooa training. 

Primary Services; Asseasment, ESL clssses, referral to and purchase of clssnroon training, developoont of OJT poaitiona, direct 
placement and job aearch aasistsncei counseling. 

Support Services; Bua tokena; no distinct support services, sepsrate froa counseling. 
Desired Outcomes ; 

— Number Served - 17 5 

— Number Trsined - 100 

— Number Placed - 105 

10. Notea cn Context : 

— Welfare Syatem - AFDC la available to two-parent households. State-funded Home Relief of fera aaaiatance to other indigent 
households. Benefit levels are high. 

— Refugee Population - Thia project la targeting two distinct refugee populstions: Esstern Europeana in Brooklyn (many cane from 
the Soviet Union 1979-1981) and Southeaat Asisns in the Bronx (primarily Cambodiana). The welfare utilisation rate ia relatively 
high among both groupa; although the Soviet refugeea often qualify for unemployment benef ita (aince they have held joba 
previoualy) . 

— Labor Market - Extremely diverae economy; project initially wanted to target amaller employera; now thinka larger employera may 
be more likely to offer fringe benef ita (like health inaurance). 

— Refugee Service Syatem - A number of service providera are available in Brooklyn to aerve the Eaatern Europeana and referral 
efforta are made to coordinate reaourcea. In the Bronx, the project site la the aole agency aerving ita target population. Ani 
experienced akiUa training provider la the aubcontractor to provide training to c*ienta from both aitea. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 



Proiect Location: Harion, North CirolioA 
Oraanitation Opert tin^ Project ; Hmong Natural Aaaociation 
Start Date - End Date ; June 1985 - Septeaber 1986 
Fundi n£ Level : Enhanced SkiUa Training Grant: $66,013 

Target Population ; Hmong rcfugeea, including those who are unimpl oycdj employed but with family incooe below poverty level; or 
employed, bu*^ receiving public aasistance. 

Oeacription of Service Strate g y : The project included several distinct atrategiea: a farming project to teach Aaericao farmioi 
ncthoda; a craft project to coordinate the production and iale of crafta; and several toola to aaaiat participanta in obtaining paid 
employmfnt : OJT, aalary Bupplementa (not yet impUmtntcd) and technical school training (not yet inplcBented ). 

Primary Servicca: Fanning training, craft coordination, 24-wcck long OJT contracta. 

Support Setvicea: Tranapor tation, ESL, caae management (proviJcd by MAA, uaiog other funding). 

Deaired Outcomes : 



— Number Served - 29 

— Number Trained - 29 

— Number Placed - 20 

Notea on Context ; 

— Welfare Syatem - Benefit levels are low and create no work diaincentivo. 

— Refurce Population - North Carolina'a 6,000 Southeast Asian refugee*; include about 600 Hmong. Several hundred refugee* from 
othei countries also reside in the state. Welfare utilixation ratea among refugeca are ^•ery low (IIX). 

— Labor Market - Unemployment la relatively low (5.6Z). Job opportunitiea for refugees include electronics, turniture manufacture, 
machine repair and textile buaineases. 

— Refugee Service System - The project operstor, an HAA, alao operates other refugee aervicea. There ia little contact with 
mainstream job training providers. 
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1. Project Locition : Fsirfsx County, Virginia 

2. Organization Opgratina Project ; Senior Employment Resources (SER) under contract to the Fairfax County Department of Manpower 
Scrv ices 

3. Start Date - End Date ; March 1785 - June 1986 

4. Funding Level ; Enhanced Skills Training Grant : $212,398 

5. Target Population : Refugeea over 45 years old 

6- Description of Service Strategy : Client screening and referral to the project were performed by the County Department of Manpower 
Services. Strategy was to use OJT contracta, ESL, and classroom trainiiig, in combination with a ayatem of peer *Ventora/* to place 
refugees id jobs. In actuality, counaeling and direct placi'tncnt were used almost excluaively. 

7« Primary Services : Aaaessment, counseling, direct placement, OJT, claasroom training, ESL, peer aupport 

8. Support Services : No separate aervicea 

9. Desired Outcomes : 

— NuEiber Served - 1A7 

— Number Trained - not stated 

— Nucjber Placed - 96 

10. N otes on Cont ext . 

— Welfare Sybtem - Welfare benefit leveU are high. AFDC is available only to aingle parent houaeholda. 

Refugee Population - The refugee population in Fairfax County la predominantly Southeast Asian with Vietnameae b«>;.ng the largeat 
subgroup. 

Labor Market - Low unemployment rate in project area: (3.2X) 

— Refugee Service Systt^m - The project operator la an experienced provider of aervicea to older workera. The county agency 
rcspoDbible for overseeing the project — the Department of Manpower Services — la alao reaponaible for JTPA-funded aervicea, as 
well as ORR-funded servicea. 
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IROJECT PROFILES 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

7. 
8. 
9. 



?LQx<^t Locition; Seattle. Vashinstoo 

OrRanizition Operating Pm^ ^^ p Eaiploy«ent Opportunities Center (EOC) 
gtart :)ste - End Datt>: Decenber 1984 - November 1985 
funding Level; Enhanced Skills Training Grant - $97,500 

Target Population : Refugeea over age 45, on caah aaaistance or vith income belov the poverty level. 



Primary Services : 
Support Servicea : 
Desired Outcomea : 

— Number Served - 

— Number Trained 

— Number Placed - 

10. Notea on Context: 



Aasessment. pre-eoployment training c lass, OJT, try-out employment, plsceoent, follow-up. 
Bus tokens svsilsble for pre-asployment training clasa. 



58 
- 50 
39 



"" SErtE'E'"- .'^ v;.l- ;:r.;v.'zv.;:':.-'r^'. 

- Labor hUrket - Diver.e econooy with job. in n.nuf actur ing .nd .ervice sector.; „oder.te unemployment 

" L'ii?t?„'"rM ' oper.tor .l.o oper.te. other employment program, for refugee.. Thi. project v.. 

.nd.«ingu,.hable in m.ny re.pect. from these other program., except for the e^ph.si. on older refugeellf ^ 
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PROJECT PROFILES 



I. Proicct Location : Eiu Claire, WlBcoitiin 

2» Ori><r. ization Operating Projgct ; Wiiconiin Job Service 

3. Start Date - End Date : Deconber 1984 - March 1986 

4. Funding Level : Enhanced Skilla Training Grant - $50,000 

5. Tar>>et Population : Refugees on public aaaiatance, who aUo have limited English, limited education, are older, or are handicapped. 

6. Description of Serv jx e Strate^Y ^ Provision of direct plactTotnt services or classroom training to locate jobs for clients. 

7. Priroary Services : Assessment, classroom training (in cooking and baking, sewing, cleaning services, woodworking, and electronic 
assembly), job development. 

8. Support Services : None 

9. Desired Outcomes : 

— Number Served ~ 56 

— Number Trained - not stated 
Number Haced - 32 

10. Notes on Context : 

— Welfare System - Refugees are eligible for AFDC or AFDC-U. Benefit levela are high. Welfare ia perceived aa a major work 
disincent ive. 

— Refugee Population - The primary group of refugees in need of ongoing services are the Hmong, who have high welfare utilization 
rates, limited educational backgrounds and large families. 

— Labor Market - Minimum wage jobs exist. Refugees are attracted to seasonal employment in the cucumber harvest. 

— Refugee Service System - Job Service refers to MAAs for assistance with supportive services. 




Proiect Location: Milwaukee, VisconsiD 
Qr&anitation Qpgra ting Proiccp Wiaconain Job Service 
Start Date - End Daty: Decouber 1984 - September 1986 
funding Level; Enhanced Skills Training Grant - $100,000 

Target Population : Unemployed refugee, on public o.siBtance. who meet ac leaet one of the following criteria: 

• limited work experience in the United States; 

• a large family ; 

• limited English skills; 

• limited formal education. 

Primary Services : Training (power sewing and small parts assembly), placement. 
Support Services: Supposed to be available from MAAs. 
Desired Outcomes : 

— Number Served ~ 87 

— Number Trained - 25 
~ Number Placed - 63 

Notes on Context : 

— Labor Market - High local unemployment rate: depreaaed manufacturing economy. 

Refugee Service Sy.tem - Job Service refera refugee, to MAAa for ...i.t.nce «ith aupportive aervicea. 
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PROJECT PROFILES 



!• Proiect Location : Tucion, Aritona 

2» Org^anization Opera tinjL Project : Pma County Adult Education - Refugee Education Project 

3. Start Date - End Date : January 1, 1985 - May 1 , 1986 

4. Funding Level : Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $79,774 

5. Target P opulation : Refugees meeting one of the fullaving criteria: 
a Over 45; 

a Homebound women with children ; 
a Other secondary wage earners i 

a Welfare dependent or partially lel f-iuf f icient ; or 
a Subsistence level wage earner. 



7. 

8. 
9. 



Description of Service StrateRy : The provision of a compi ehensive package c*^ support services (free daycare for 3 oontha, 
transportation to daycare, drivera educstion) and several modes of skills training to aasist participants to obtain and/or upgrade 
employment. 

Primary Services : Outreach, asap^sment, daycare, transportation to daycare, drivers education, 60 houra of claaaroom training in 
electronics assembly, up to 8 w'.eks of OJT subsidy to snjall employers, referral to Job Service or placement. 

Support Services : See above 

Desired Outcomes: 



— Number Served - 80 

— Number Trained - 40 
Number Placed - 60 



10. Notes on Context : 



— Welfare System - AFDC benefit levels are low. AFDC is not available to two-parent households. Medical assistance is avsilable 
to eligible refugees without enrollment in cash assistance. 

— Refugee Population - Refugee population includes Vietnamese, Laotians, and amall nmbera of Eautern Europeans, Irsnisns, snd 
Angolans. Refugee welfare utilization rate is very low. 

— Labor Market - Low unemployment rate; 5-61. Refugees want jobs in electronics but unstable labor demand lesda to periodic 
layof f s. 

— Refugee Service System - Project is operated by an agency that ia experienced in ESL and vocational training for refugees. 
Referrals are received irom other refugee service providers aa well. MainaCrean training ia not viewed as acceaaible to 
refugees. 
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PROJECT PROFILE? 



I. Proiect Location! Rockford, lUinoia 

^- O r ^ Titation OperaUnj Prpj^^^ : Rockford Conaortiun (Goodwill Industriea, MAA, community college) 

3. Start Date ■ End Date : Novenber 198A - March 1986 

4. Funding Level: Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $118,873 

5. Tar&et Population : Refugees who: 

• Have one member of household already employed; 

• Are on cash assistance; or 

• Have been in the U.S. over 36 months. 

P^'cription of Service StrateKy : Providing paid work experience and training in three .reat (.orting nutt and bolta; "textilea" ~ 
upholstery, aorting raga. and making rag ruga; and food service) by hiring refugeea to work in Goodwill Induatriea' own aheltered 
operations. 

^- Primary Services: paid work experience in several different aspects of Goodwill's operations. 
Support Services ; Daycare while working at Goodwill. Lunch provided by food service trainees. 
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9 . Desired Outcomes: 



— Number Served - 56 

— Number Trained ~ 56 

— Number Placed - 27 



10. Notes on Context : 

- Welfare System - AFDC la available to two-parent households, but strict prior work history requirements make the program 
inaccessible to moat refugees. ^ 

- Refugee Population - Rockford has a relatively small, stable refugee population. Most refugees in Rockford are Southeast Asian. 
The welfare utilization rate among local refugees is low. 

— Labor >Urket - Recession affected manufacturing jobs. More jobs are available in service sector. 

— Refugee Service System - This is Goodwill Industries* first attempt to offer training to refugees. Interesting (positive) 
interactions between refugees and other dissbled clients. Local MAA participated in project. 
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PROJECT PROFILES 



I. Pr oiect Location ; St. Louit, Mittouri 



2. OrRanitation Operatin g Project ; Four agency consortium (Internationtl Institute, Catholic Charities, Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Services, The English Language School) 



3. Start Date - End Date ; Dec^ber 198A - November I9fa5 
A» Funding Level : Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $130,000 



5. Target Population: 



a Refugee voinen who have not previoualy worked for pay; or 

a Any other secondary wage earner on cash aasi stance or laid off or in danger of secondary migration. 

6. Description of Service Strategy : Proviaion of aelf-paced classroom training in power aewing with VELT to enable traineea to obtain 
jobb in ganni^nt industry, plua provision of direct placement aervicea for thoae who do not need training to obtain joba. 

7* Primary Service *; Assessment, ESL, VcXT, aurvival akilla training, claaaroom skilla training (uaually about A weeka long), job 

development, placement* 

B* Su^ >puft Services : Daycare at one training aite. Bus passes during training. 



I 



9. Desired Outcomes : 



— Number Served -150 

— Number Trained ' not ststed 

— Number Placed - 90 



10. N otes on Context : 



— Welfare Sybtem - AFDC is available to two-parent households, but prior work history requirements are atricly enforced. AFDC 
benefits are low* lio CA for e^npl oyabl es. 

— Refugee Population - Extremely varied ethnicity of refugees aince 1 97 3: iargeat groupa are Vietnameae, Laotiana, Sovieta, 
Cubans, other Eastern Europeans, Ethiopians, Afghans. Moat refugees sre placed in joba within aix montha of arrival* Refugee 
welfare utilization rate is Irss than 23Z* 

— Labor Market - At time of f/roposal, St. Louis had aecond highest unemployment in U.S. (auto/def ena" induatriea down)* Varied 
local economy is much stronger now* Large power sewing industry can absorb workers after ahort^tem tiaining* 

— Refugee Service System - Prcject is operated by a consortium that includes all funded refugee service providera. Mainatream 
training usually has entrance requirements for English skills that exceed refugee levels* 



PROJECT PROFILES 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



6. 



7. 



Pro lec t L )C«tion : Olyapia, Uathington 

Od^jox ration Operating Project : The lefuf.ee Fori'" 
Start Date - End Da te : January 1985 - Dcccnber 1985 
Funding Level ; Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $37,000 
Taifcet Population : 

• Adult refugees in household* with more than one potential wage earner; 
s Youth, aged 16-21; and 
s Older refuge^* (45-65). 

Description of Service Str^tefcv : The project arranged short-term (1 to 2 weeks) 'inpaid work experience positions for isrticipanta 
at several types of ei&ployers, and also developed classroom training id housekeeping. Direct placeoents and a casu«>l labor 

{'xchange were also utilized. 



8. 


Support 


Services 


9. 


Desired 


Outcomes 



— Niarber Served - 65 

— rJumbe.' Trained - 58 

— Number Placed - 15 

10. Notes on Context ; 

Welfare System - Most refugees lose cash assibtance eligibility at the end of 16 months sfter arrival; A>DC-U ^xists for two- 
parent households, but refugees find it difficult to mc<'t strict prior work history requirements. 

— Refugee Population - The refuge? copulation is primarily Southeast Asian. 

— Labor Market - Mo large manufacturing; government jobs tend to require more sk*.lls thso refugees possess. 
Refugee Service System - Li-ttle contact with Job Service project serving r^'fugeee. 
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PROJECT PROFILES 

Proiect Location : Spokane, Waahington 
Or&anizat ion Operating Proiect : Lao Family Community 
Start Date - End Datg : February 1985 - December 1985 
FundinR Level: Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $23,600 
Taifcet Populatio p.: 

• Traineea referred by Wsshington Aaaociation of Churchet home sewing project; and 
a Other secondary wage earncra. 

Description of Service Strateyy : Provision of cultural orientation, assessment and direct job placement to find particlj^ants jobs 
in a vaiTiety of industries and occupations. r r j****- 

Primary Services: Cultural orientation, aasessmpnt, job placement. 
Support Services : Referral to community services. 
Desired Outcomes : 

— Number Served - 35 

Number Trained - not stated 

— Number Placed - 10 

10. Notes on Context : 

— Welfare System - Most refugees lose cash assistance eligibility at the end of 18 months after arrival; AFDC-U exiate for two- 
parent households, but refugees find it difficult to meet strict prior work history requirements. 

— Refugee Population - Varied refugee population is 85X Southeast Aaisn (Vietnamese, Hmong and Lao) and lOZ Polish and Ethiopian. 

— Labor Market - Diverse job opportunities in service and manufacturing. 

— Refugee Service System - MAA had difficulty recruiting refugees from other ethnic groups; somewhat isolated. 
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PROJECT PROFI LES 

1. Proicct Locatiop ; Spokane. Washington 

2. Organization Operating Proiect ; Wabhington Aaaociation of Churches 

3. Start Date - End Date ; November 1984 - December 1985 
^. Funding Level ; Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $26,204 

5. Target Population ; Homebound vonen with limited English. 

6. DescijptiOD of Service Strategy: Proviaion of claasroom sewing, trairing on home sewing machinea. in combination with tutoring in 
English, to prepare participanta for aeving jobs at home. Also direct placement in a variety of joba. 

^« Primary Services : Asaeasment, ESL tutoring, aewing claas, dirtct pl/<cement. 

8- Support Services ; Referrsl to services in connunity. 

9. Desiced Outcomes : 

— Number Servci - 35 to 60 

— Number Trained - not ststed 

— Number Plsced - 5 

10 . Notes on Context : 

— Welfare System - Most refugees lose cash sssistance eligibility st the end of 18 months «fter arrival; AFDC-U exists for two- 
parent households, but refugees find it difficult to meet strict prior work h*story requirements. 

— Refugee Population - Vsried refugee populstion is 85Z Southesst Asian (Vietn/imese, Hraong and Lao) and 102 Poliah and Ethiopian. 

— Labor Market - '^iverae job opportunitiea in aervice and manufacturing, 

— Refugee Service Syatem - Built on existing project to provide ESL to homebound women. 
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PROJECT PROFILES 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



Project Location ; Vancouver, Washington 

Organiiation Operating Proiect ; The Southeast Aaian Refugee Center 
Start Date ~ End Date : January 1985 " December 1985 
FundinR Level ; Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $42,775 
Tamet Population ; 

• Refugeea on cash aaaiatance or with income below poverty level; 

• Adult refugees in households with more than one potentisl wage earner; 

• Youth between IC and 21 ; and 

• Refugees over A3. 

Description of Service Strategy : The project developed s 4-week integrated classroom trsining/VELT curriculum to help participanta 

get jobs in electronica. After the local electronica job market fell apart, part way through the project, joba were developed in ^ 

other industries. t 

I- 

Primary Services ; Assessment, pre-employment snd job sesrcb training, electronica claaaroom akilla training, including VELT, job ^ 
club, placement. 

Support Servicea ; Daycare during training, Engliah tutoring if needed. 
DesireJ Outcomes ; 

— Number Servtd - 60 
Number Trsined - 40 

— Number Placed - 19 

Notes on Context ; 

— Welfare System - Moat refugeea loae cash aaaistance eligibility at the end of 18 montha after arrival; AFDC-II exists for two- 
parent households, but refugeea find it difficult to meet atrict prior work history requirementa. 

— Refugee Population - Vietnameae and Cambciian refugeea are the largeat minority groupa in this community. 

— Labor Market - Varied manufacturing joba, however refugeea wanted electronic joba which waa unfortunate aince thia induatry 

col lapsed. 

Refugee Service Syatem - Good coordination among J '.PA, welfare, and refugee project. 
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PROJECT PRQfl 



Proiect Location : Eau Claire, VitcooAin 

Organiiation Opera ting Proiect ; Weatern DairyUnda Community Action Agency 
Sta.t Dat e - End Date : November 15, 1984 - Novenber 15, 1985 
Fundinz level: Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $30,326 

'^^^f ' ^^ Population ; Refugee youth and women in large familiea, especially those on public asaiatance. 

pescription of Service Strategy : Clients were asaisted in locating employment, aometimea after ahort-term training. An 8-week 
caahiera training clasa waa developed, eapecially for refugee youth. A childcare certification claaa w«a offered for wonen. 

Primary gervices ; Aaaeasment, job readineaa aeaaions, ahort-tena training, direct placement. 

Support Servicea : None available under project grant. 

Desired Outcomes : 

— Number Served - 75 

— Number Trained - not atated 

— Number Placed - 51 

10 . Notea on Context ; 

— Welfare Syatem - Refugeea are eligible for AFDC or AFDC-U (for two-parent unemployed houaeholda). Benefit Icvela are high. 

— Refugee Population - The primary group of refugeea in need of ongoing .eivicea are the Umong who have high welfare utilization 
rates, 1 im it ed educa ti onal hiatoriea. and large f am il iea. There hac been auba t ant ial in-migr at ion of Hmong houaeholda t o 
Wisconsin. There la a atrong work disincentive among refuj^eea in Wiaconsin that refugee aervicea are atriving to overcome. 

— Labor Market - M,nin»tim wage jobs exist. Refugeea are attracted to aeaaonal cnployDent in the cucumber harveat. 

— Refugee Service System - The project operator operatea other mainstream employment and training programa. Linkaeea to ORR- 
funded service providera are leaa atrong. r o » 
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PROJECT PROFILES 



1. Proiect Location ; Milwaukee, Viaconain 

2. Oriianization OperatinR Proiect ; Hmong Aaerican Friendahip Association 

3. Start Date - End Date ; January 1 , 1985 - October 31, 1985 

4. Funding Level ; Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $37,000 

3. Target Population ; Husbanda and vivea in two-parent households. Youth in houacholds with other wage-earnera* 

6. Descript ion of Service Strategy ; Referral to training programs, direct provision of 8-week ESL/job preparation curriculum, home 
daycare training, plua direct job placement/ job aearch assistance, plus counaeling to encourage women to enter the labor market. 

7. Primary Services : Assessment, counaeling, VESL, daycare training, direct placement aaaiatance. 

8» Support Services ; Available from other funda. No daycare or tranaportation aupport aa part of thia project. 

9 . Desired Outcomes : 

— Number Served - 80 

— Number Trained - not atated 

— Number Placed - 59 

10. Notes on Context ; 

— Welfare System - Refugees are eligible for AFDC or AFDC-U. Benefit levela are bigh. Welfare ia perceived aa a major work 
disincentive. The county alao off era aubatantial General Aasiatance benefita. 

— Refugee Population - The primary group of refugeea in need of ongoing aervicea are the Hoong, who have high welfare utilization 
rates, limited educational backgrounda and large familiea. 

— Labor >larket - High local unemployment ratea and depreased manufacturing economy. 

— Refugee Service System - MAAa make referrals to Wisconsin Job Service for acceaa to akilla training; Job Service refera refugeea 
to MAAs for sssistance with supportive services. 
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PROJECT PROFILES 

1. Proiect Locition : Milwaukee, Vitconsin 

2. Or ganization Qpef tin£ Proiect ; Lso Fi»ily Coaaunity 

3. Start Date - End Date ; January 1 , 1985 - December 31, 1985 
A. Fund inn Level ; Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $33,000 

5. Target Population ; Refugee familiea with at leaat one person already working, but still on public aaaiatance or Food Stampa. 

6. Description of Service Strategy ; Referral to training programs operated by Job Service, plua direct job placeaent. 

7. Primary Sc ry icea ; Aaaeasoent, daycare training to permit daycare home licenaing, referral to akilla training* direct placement 
assiatance. 

8. Support Seryicea : Available through other funding: tranalation, interpretation, health tranalating* hone Banagcment training, 
etnergcncy assiatance. 

9 . Deaired Outcomea : 

— Number Served - 100 

— Number Trained - not atated 

— Number Placed - 55 

10. Notea on Contex t; 

— Welfare Syatem - Refugeea are eligible for AFDC or AFDC-U (for two-parent unemployed houaeholda). Benefit levela are high. 
The county also offers aubatantial General Aaaiatance benefita. 

— Refugee Population - The primary group of refugeea in need of ongoi.'g aervicea are the Hmong who have high welfare utilization 
rates, limited educational hiatoriea, and large familiea. There haJ been aubatantial in-nigration of Hmong houaeholda to 
Wiaconsiu. There la a atrong work diaincentive among refugeea in Wiaconain that refugee services are striving to overcome. 

— Labor Market - High local unenployment rate: depreaaed manufacturing economy. 

— Refugee Service System - HAAa make referrala to Wiaconain Job Service for access to akilla training; Job Service refera refugees 
to MAAa for assiatance with aupportive aervicea. 
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PROJECT PROFILES 



1* P roiect Location ; Othkoth, Vitcontin 

2. Or£init«t ion Qperatinft Project ; Lao/Hnong Association 

3. Start Date - End Date ; October 198A to Harch 1986 

4. iyndin£ Level ; Multiple Wage Earner Grant - $28»125 

5. Tar£et Population : Hmorig vomen. 

6. Description of Service Stratetv: The project offered 5-veek clattroom (tiaulated) training in production line power teving, plus 
training in beading and decorative lacing of boots and shoes, to assist participants in accessing job opportunities in these 
f ields. 



8. Support Services ; Not available 

9. Desired Outcomes : 

— Number Served - 50 

— Nunber Trained - 50 

— Number Placed - not specified 

10. Notes on Context ; 

— Welfsre System - Refugees are eligible for AFDC or AFDC-U (for tvo-parent unemployed households). Benefit levels are high. 

— Refugee Population - The primary group of refugees in need of ongoing services are the Hmong vho have high welfare utilisation 
rates, limited educational histories, and large families. There has been substantial in-migration of Hmong households to 
Wisconsin. There is a strong work disincentive among refugees in Wisconsin that refugee services are striving to overcome. 

— Labor >Urket - Entry* level job opportunities include power sewing and home piece work^ 

— Refugee Service System - The MAA has other refugee service funding. This project operatea quite independently of the mainstream 
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ic£s: 



Classroom training, placement, ongoing supervision of at-home piecework contracta. 



training system. 





PROJECT PRQFiy .|ES 



Proiecc Location : Wauiau, Viacontit 

Or£anuation Operating Praiect: Wiuaau Area Hmong Kutual Asiociation 
Start Date - End Date: March 1985 - March 1966 
Fundint Level: Multiple Wa^^e Earner Grant - $20,372 

Target Population : Refugee women and youth in large families, especially those on public assistance. 

"r^ri^t^^ Participants to oUain part-time or ^..l-ti»e employment, or undertake craft production 

primary Services : A;*.es«ient, child care certification class, crafts marketins class, job development, counseling. 
Support Services : Not svsilsble 
Desired Outcomes : 

— Number Served - 45 

— Number Trained " not stated 

— Number Placed - 30 

10. Notes on Context : 

— Welfare System - Refugeea are eligible for AFDC or AFDC-U (for two-parent unemployed houaeholds). Benefit levels are high. 

primary group of refugees in need of ongoing .ervices sre the Hmong who have high velfare utilisation 
rates. 1 imited educat lonal histories, snd 1 arge f am il ies. There has been aubstantial in-migration of Hmong households to 
Wisconsin. There is s strong work disincentive among refugees in Wisconsin thst refugee services sre striving to overcome. 

— Lsbor harket - Industry is in decline. Limited jobs except for opportunities in seasonal ginseng industry. 
Refugee Service System - The MAA hss some sdditionsl ORR-funded support, but is not yet s sessoned service provider. 
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